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GETTING THERF. Special Resort Tickets are issued 











THE BOOK OF 


BATH 


Published at One Shilling, 
sent without charge to those 


who are looking for a health resort where an enjoyable holiday 
can be combined with an effective course of treatment—it 
may be for some rheumatic condition, aggravated perhaps by 
the winter, or some kidney disorder, or the after-effects of 
influenza, or even the strain of the last six months;—a 
British resort if possible, sheltered and sunny, providing 
entertainment for intelligent people and some facilities for 
games and sport; with good hotels, fair and reasonable in 
their charges, where visitors are welcome guests; all the 
better, too, if to these is added an historic background, archi- 
tectural fitness, literary associations, and places of interest 
in a neighbourhood of beauty;—a real health centre, possess- 
ing mineral springs of proved efficacy, with a pleasant rendez- 
vous in which to ‘ drink the waters’ and meet one’s friends 
and, above all, the equipment, the specialized medical 
knowledge and experienced technique necessary for the 
administration of modern scientific spa treatment. 


Obtainable, free, from the Publishers, 
The Spa Committee, The Pump Room, Bath. 


Ask also for particulars of the inclusive Bath Cure Ticket 
and of “ Somerset Week.” 


SOMERSET WEEK 


in photogravure. 


“ Somerset 


Week at Bath,” 


to Bath by the Great Western Railway. There 
are non-stop expresses from Paddington in 
105 minutes and through trains from other parts, 
The Supt. of the Line, Paddington, or any G.W.R. 
Station or Office will supply full particulars of 
services and fares. 


May 12th to 2lst, is an endeavour to show by 
means of an Exhibition, with which will be 
linked Entertainments and Excursions, the 
richly-varied interests, the beauty and charm, 
the industries and agriculture, the history and 
customs of Somerset. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE. 


has declared the Annual 


| 
} 
Compound Bonus of | 
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A2/-% | 
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“This is a fine achievement.” 
—The Economist. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Write for copy of leaflet “A.C.13” to 


The STAN DARD LIFE | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.e¢4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
1Sa PALL MALL sw, | 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET SC 
EDINBURGH : 
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AF LOAT from £3 


upwards 


@WHITSUN 


From Southampton. 


R.M.S. OLYMP 
May 14 3 days _ 


From &6 ‘Ist class, 
HZ Tourist, 

S.S. DORK, 

3 days... ... From &§, 
One class onty—Tourist, 

3 days Frem £5, 
One class only—Tourist, 


From Liverpaol. 
May 13 


May 19 


@ AUGUST 


From Southampton. 
July 30 3 days 


R.M.S. OLYMPIC, 
From &6 Ist class, 
£3 Tourist, 
From &5 1st class, 
£3 Tourist, 


July 30 


3 days 





A 14-day Cruise to the ATLANTIC ISLES by RMS, 
HOMERIC (46,500). JULY 30. 


14 days from £21 (one class only—first class), 






































CARR'S 
TABLE 
WATER 
BISCUITS 


CARR'S| 


CELERY 
TELS UES 









Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
here, too, something else, equally perfect 
and quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. 
Only Carr’s can make such a Water Biscuit, 
and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
of its own. 


morethan hundred yas OMADE ONLY BBY 


CARES 
OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND © 


On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the U.S.A. 

Agents: Julius Wile, Sons & Co., 
10 Hubert Street, New York. 








For complete programme of 13 cruises—week-end and 12-day— 
from £1 per day, apply 


White Star Offices or Local Agents. 


WHITE STAR 














bo any event 


TURN in the park, the 
latest ‘* show,” or a week- 


end of sport — your 

clothes must be trim when ,trim- 
| ness matters, yielding to the figure 

without strain, In wear, ease, and 
smartness, a ““ COURTINE” 
LINING — woven by 
COURTAULDS, is a real 
asset. For lounge suits, “* tails,” 
and overcoats, ask your ‘lailor’ 
to use only 


oF 





The name is on 
the selvedge. 














GUARANTEED 
FULLY SHRUNK. 














If any difficulty in obtaining “COURTINE” = 
LININGS, write direct to the Manufac- 
turers, COURTAULDS, LTD., 16 St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, LONDON, E.C. ¥%. 


Ay 
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THE MOST EXCLUSIVE TOBACCO IN THE WORLD 


“It's no go, 
aS Uncle Bob.. 


same | SIMPLY CANNOT 
SMOKE A. PIPE.” 


“Only because you've never been shown how to.” 
“How to?” 


“Certainly. Take first a decent pipe, making certain that 
it has a perfectly free draught, then fill it evenly and 
loosely rather than tightly. But mest important fill it 
with GOLD BLOCK. Smoke it slowly—slowly, remember.” 


BLOCK 


LES) 
: NN 


\\ 
: Ui ~\ 
Once ecquain- aN: QGihy > mtn & 9 
tance is made \\ (et = , x\ OZ 


with its inimi- x % ae AN “ 
table flavour a . oon: Be r\ Pocket Tin 
life-long loyalty N ee SD oe Wy < WS f, 
to GOLD BLOCK SA Ee ng060 We i, ») 29 
is born. Ad- Ne 4a — Qf xt ae 
mittedly it is S Oe ; 
expensive but it 
demands — such 
ccre in selecting 
and curing the 
leaf, 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. G.B.118 
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Musings of a Mineral Water Manufacturer, 


No. 


What The Trafic Will Bear. 


One thing that is holding up business to-day is this 
newfangled “ costing system.” He that observeth the 
wind shall not sow, and if we count the cost we may 
miss the market. ‘Take these brilliant essays of ours. 
How are we to estimate the cost of them? Some of 
the best (in our opinion) have been written off in a few 
minutes, others have been brought to completion at 
the third or fourth attempt, after much fretting. Are 
we to recokon the cost by our time? And what is our 
time worth? And having estimated our time and 
made out the cost, will the Spectator pay us a “ living 
wage ” ? + We have not actually tried this, fearing they 
might quote Mrs. Patrick Campbell in Bernard Shaw’s 
Pygmalion. 

This would suggest that one can only ask what the 
traffic will bear, that the buyer settles the price. 
The public have fixed their own idea as to what a 
newspaper is worth, what a bottle of ginger ale is worth, 
how much they should pay for a day at the seaside. 
They will pay a penny for a newspaper, what it costs 
to produce the newspaper is the newspaper’s business. 
The world will never get on its legs again until we get 
back to asking what the traffic will bear, and then going 
back to the factory and grinding the faces of the poor ; 
for unless we grind the faces of the poor the poor will 
continue in their poverty or fall into absolute destitution. 
We suppose the phrase, “ what the traflic will bear,” 
originated with the railways, which railways are now 
fast sliding into bankruptcy by reversing the old pro- 
cedure. They have fixed the wages, fixed them by 
Act of Parliament, and the traffic is going elsewhere. 
Out of every pound spent by the L.M.S. last vear 10s. 103d. 
went in wages. The railways can be organized, and re- 
organized, till Doomsday, but will only be made solvent 
by reducing the wages by half. England was built up 
by sweated labour, on the theory that only by the sweat 
of brow will man earn his bread; and at the time of 
going to press it looks as if the wisdom of the Fabian 
Socialists was not much more profound than that of 
the writer of the Book of Genesis. England was made 
prosperous by sweating, and is fading away under social 
reform. 

The cure for our troubles to-day is dumping all round. 
Every country in the world seems to be suffermg from 
what is called an adverse trade balance. Brazil has too 
much coffee. Canada has too much wheat, Japan 
cannot sell her silk, and in each instance the Government 
has waded in and bought up the stocks and has been 
left to “hold the baby” while prices go to blazes. 
Japan practically depends on the United States to 
market her silk, and when the slump came in 1929, 
the Japanese Government came to the support of the 
silk people. Would it not have been better to have 
even given the silk away in the hope that every mill girl 
could be decked in silk stockings, and that having once 
worn silk she would never revert to Lisle thread ? Why 
did not Brazil give her coffee away, and we would have 
ordered the kitchen to make ours a good deal stronger 
than we can afford to have it made at present ? We 
want more coffee coming into this country and more 
ginger ale, and other commodities, going out. Every 
attempt of a Government to hold up prices accentuates 
the evil they are trying to cure, and when our Govern- 
ment trics to hold up wages under Trade Board Acts 
they simply put men on the dole. This is so simple 
that everybody sees it, so simple and so unpleasant 
that Free Trade has been abandoned by practically all 
responsible politicians the world over. A_ politician 
fears to go to the electors nowadays with nothing in the 
shape of a bribe to offer. He hesitates to tell his con- 
stituents that the Government can only keep the ring ; 


—- 


168. 


that the Government is only the policeman ; 
misjudge the market that is our own affair ; 
not interfere between buyer and seller and load the di 
in favour of one or the other. The Conservative p, 
we know have our country’s interests at heart, but h ‘ y 
they looked all round the question of Protection 3 Wi “a 
Mr. Bernard Shaw says that Free Trade js fought on 
by the shipping interests round the coast, and Prot 4 
tion is demanded by the inland manufacturers, he i. 
a truth in his usual exaggerated way. He has me 
root of the matter in him, that one English trader a 
manufacturer can only be protected, safeguarded 8 
subsidized at the cost of another. Those who happened 
to be in London at the end of February had the privileg: 
of seeing the Clubs packed with Protectionists beggin 
for I'ree Trade for what they themselves bought. ( 
* scientific ” tariff might be worked under an independent 
autocracy, under democracy favours go to those why 
“an bring the most pressure to bear. The town ha 
always a “ pull” over the country in this respect. |; 
Australia and in the United States high protectin 
has made the farmer’s position almost desperate. Pro. 
tection not only raises the price of all that the farmer 
have to buy, while leaving him to sell in an open marke, 
but it raises the wage rates in the towns and draws me 
off the land. The best way to protect the farmer is t 
protect no one. At the present rate of going all busi 
nesses will be subsidizing each other. 

England’s following the world in its folly is only 
going to make bad worse, the flight from the pound was 
due to the May report. Every country in the worl 
seems to be suffering from an adverse trade balance 
due to Government extravagance and the bullying oi 
the Trade Unions. The Trade Unions are the real 
rulers of the country to-day. Parliament has had to 
give way to them every time the issue has been put 
to the test. And as for Government extravagance, this 
is due largely to confusing the functions of Government 
and the functions of business. The function of goven- 
ment is entirely opposite to that of business. Gover- 
ment is mterference with the liberty of the subject. 
It is not the business of government to take what the 
traflic, or the tax-payer, can bear and then invent ways 
of spending the money. With taxation we should 
begin at the other end, and if we decide that, say, 10 pet 
cent. of the higher incomes and 5 per cent. of the lower 
is about what we should take for the general welfare, 
that is, we should all work for the State without wages 
for three weeks out of fifty-two, and that the various 
departments should then be rationed with what is forth- 
coming, we might then decide that some departments 
could be with advantage abolished altogether and others 
vastly curtailed. Surely with the earth’s bringing forth 
its fruits in due season, with all our science and industrial 
ability, we should have recovered from the ravages ol 
war long ere this. When one tramps over the hills on 4 
fine Sunday morning one wonders what is eg 
with the world: is it that man is the messer of al 
things ? that, in giving men doles for doing nothing, 
he has let mercy override his common sense ? that with 
Minimum Wage Acts and Cost of Living indices, he 1s 
aiming at more than the traffie will bear? 


that if We 
that they can, 
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W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger Beer, 


Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice Cordial for more 


than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


a. Danubian discussions in London between Great 

Britain, France, Italy and Germany must be 
regarded as the first step in the attempt at financial and 
economic reconstruction which is to be brought finally 
toa head—if it can be—at Lausanne. It is not surprising 
that the views of Britain and France on the one hand and 
Germany and Italy on the other should have diverged at 
the outset. ‘The whole purpose of a conference is to recon- 
cle such divergences. Whether that can be done in the 
four days the delegates have available in London is 
doubtful, and in any case any real settlement must, of 
course, be deferred till the Danubian States themselves 
meet at Geneva next week. It is something of an irony 
that Czechoslovakia, the most stable, prosperous and 
ellicient State of the whole five, should be one of the 
chief obstacles to a settlement, for the reason that Ger- 
many and Italy fear that any step towards the economic 
unification of the Danubian area would give Czecho- 
Slovakian industrial products an advantage over their 
own in Danubian markets. In spite of that it is obvious 





that the only hope lies in a drastic reduction—much more 
than the suggested 10 per cent.—of the tariffs between 
the Danube States without any increase of the tariffs 
round them. Such measures as that, coupled with some 
kind of League of Nations supervision of the finances of 
most of the countries concerned, could still bring salvation. 
And it is the only way. 
* * * * 

The Oath and the Annuities 

President de Valera’s reply to the British Note is still 
unpublished as we go to Press, but it appears that 
Fianna Fail proposes to abolish the Oath and argue the 
annuities. In the latter course, at any rate, it shows 
wisdom, for the annuity question is eminently one 
which both sides might be content to submit to any 
competent tribunal. As regards the Oath, a_ Bill 
abolishing it is to be introduced into the Dail, Mr. de 
Valera insisting that that involves no violation of the 
Treaty. To maintain that thesis it is necessary to 
contend that the words, “ The oath to be taken by 
Members of the Parliament of the Irish Free State shall be 
in the following form— ” mean, “ The oath to be taken 
(if any be taken)—” which is contrary to the reading 
of plain English as construed by any normal person in 
either London or Dublin. Supposing the Government’s 
Bill to be carried through the Dail, approved also by the 
Senate and confirmed by a popular referendum, the 
question of what ties remain to bind the Free State to 
the Commonwealth will have to be answered—and it 
will not lie with Dublin to give the answer. To abolish 
the Oath means, of course, to dispel all hope of ultimate 
Trish unity. The situation, in any case, may be taken 
calmly. Time will work more against Mr. de Valera than 


for him. 
* ~ a * 


Japan in Manchuria 

Nothing has demonstrated Japan’s intention to push 
forward the systematic extension of her power over 
Manchuria more decisively than the loan offered to the 
new Manchurian Government by two Japanese financial 
houses, the Mitsui and the Mitsubishi firms. The loan is 
of 20,000,000 ven (£2,000,000) free of interest for five 
years, and it is secured on the salt gabelle surplus remain- 
ing after the existing debt charges borne by the gabelle 
have been met. Business houses, in Japan or anywhere 
else, do not lend money free of interest to foreign countries 
as pure recreation, and it is obvious that this is merely 
a Government transaction transparently disguised. 
Japanese troops are dealing with revolts against the 
Manchurian Government, Japanese advisers are telling the 
Manchurian Government how to govern, and the Japanese 
troops which on September 21st were to be withdrawn 
to the railway zone in a few days show as much sign of 
withdrawing there as they do of withdrawing to Japan. 
This is a grave situation for the League to handle, and 
since the League has followed Mr. Stimson in refusing to 
recognize a situation created in violation of treaties it is 
fortunate that Mr. Stimson will be in Geneva next week 
to join, however unofficially, in discussions as to what the 
next step should be. 
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Criminal Youth respects than M. Tardieu and his colleagues, there will | The 
Home Office figures published a weck ago show that 4 natural tendency to postpone important decisions ta pif 
75 cases of murder in England and Wales (with a then: Apart from that there are the very definite Or0 (omm 
population of 38,000,000) were known to the police in 1930. posals for “ qualitative ” disarmament, in the form of the new 2 
The New York Police Commissioner's figures published — total abolition of aggressive weapons, put forward by on the 
on Wednesday show that 489 cases of criminal homicide Italy and Germany and supported by many other State at oi 
were reported in New York City (with a population of which form a perfectly practical and concrete basis for yaluab 
7,000,000) in 1931, From that disparity a variety of discussion, A determining factor may be the attitude of 1927, | 
conclusions on the difference in the incidence of crime Great Britain, which has so far proposed Virtually nothing the 10 
in the two countries, and the reasons for it, might be except the abolition of the submarine. It is quite ‘iii quxiou 
drawn. It is more instructive to note one striking Sir John Simon or the Prime Minister indicated whether per ee 
similarity. In this country and in New York equally— the Government supports Signor Grandi’s proposals o JP to 14 
and what is true of New York may be considered true in not. If they were adopted disarmament would have the ne 
the main of America generally—the increase of juvenile become a reality. If they are to be rejected, better reasons the U 
crime is significant and alarming. As was mentioned in for the rejection than have so far been tendered will he for th 
these columns a week ago, 60 per cent. of the convicted requisite. they # 
criminals in this country were under 30, and 40 per } f rs : ¥ sane 
cent. under 21. The New York Police Commissioner Hindenburg’s Second Ballot heen ¢ 
dwells on “the parade of youths ranging in age from The decision as to the Presidency of the German segreg 
17 to 21, who cold-bloodedly and calmly recite Republic will be taken finally on Sunday, when the J Ten" 
voluntarily in the presence of spectators and the Press candidate with the highest vote will be declared elected, J wel! 
the most intimate details of the planning and execution of whether he is supported by an absolute majority of the stand 
ruthless crimes.”” Crime no doubt appeals to youth's electors or not. President Hindenburg came so near J! 4 
dramatic instincts more in America than here, but the achieving the absolute majority at the first ballot a tolera 
moral as regards both countries is clear. The potential month ago that his clection this time is not in doubt, but The. 
delinquent must be brought and kept under salutary = 4 good deal of importance attaches to the size of his The 
influences through his formative vears. That can only majority. If Herr Hitler succeeds in attaching the bulk custif 
be achieved through a wide extension of that voluntary of the Nationalist vote to himself (the former Nationalist fit 
service for which the Prince of Wales has been and still. ¢andidate has withdrawn) and runs the President closer 298 
is appealing. than he was able toon the first ballot, the prospects of Nazi eee 
- * , Ps candidates in the impending Prussian elections will be in- nee 

American Guests proved, The whirlwind campaign in which both sides The 
Mr. Mellon’s arrival in England and Mr. Stimson’s have indulged in the past week, Dr. Briining heading the ae 
departure from New York for Geneva may encourage President’s supporters, has involved an expenditure of ong 
expectations going beyond what the facts justify. The energy disproportionate to the number of votes it is nee 
former Secretary of the Treasury comes as the latest and likely to influence, and Herr Hitler’s cause may well vil ; 
one of the most welcome of the long line of distinguished have gained rather than. lost as a result of the Prussian ae 
American Ambassadors at the Court of St. James’s. The police raids on the Nazi headquarters and other cities, vith 
fact of his intimate acquaintance with financial problems, A good deal of evidence of the existence of plans for a eis 
together with recollection of his recent sympathetic coup d'état has come to light, but it does not appear to admi 
observations on the burden this country has to bear in justify the arrest of Hitler himself, even if such a step on their 
making debt payments which, even apart from our the eve of the poll were sound tactics. Herr Severing, ae 
abandonment of the gold standard, have appreciated — the Prussian Minister of the Interior, is a Social Democrat, uti 
by perhaps 40 per cent. in terms of the goods in and his zeal may have carried him a little far, ay 
which they must be paid, has naturally suggested * * * * sis] 
speculations on inipending debt-revision conversations. More Employment sia 
But it is not Mr. Hoover and his Ministers who settle such A fall in the unemployment figures in this country aol 

matters, but Congress, and Congress was never less dis- may be due cither to a general improvement in world : 

posed to remit a penny of debt than it is to-day. The — conditions or to the adoption of a protective tariff, or no An | 
President has no influence over it whatever, and if he had doubt partly to both. The former is much the more Mi 
it is doubtful if he would try to exercise it on the eve satisfactory eduse, as giving greater assurance of per- of L 
of a Presidential election. Mr. Mellon will no doubt manence and stability im its effects. It would appear ive 
settle down to the efficient discharge of his ordinary — that it is in fact to that cause mainly that the encouraging tagor 
diplomatic duties, and Mr. Stimson’s presence at Geneva — fall of 133,841 in the total as hetween February 21st posit 
will be of the highest value in connexion with the dis- and March 21st is to be ascribed, for the trades where take 
cussions both on Disarmament and the Sino-Japanese the greatest improvement is shown (e.g., building, coal- Russ 
question. But all the indications are that the European mining and distributing trades) are not mainly those that 
Powers will have to settle reparations by themselves and affected by the new import duties, and the Minister of J any 
Jeave American debt discussions till later, Labour, in dwelling on the figures with justifiable satis- who: 
ss i * faction in the debate on the Means Test on Wednesday, (Mr. 

Back to Disarmament made no reference to tariffs in connexion with them. But > My, 
The Disarmament Conference resumes on Monday after another factor, the depreciation of the £, no doubt gave J) My. 

a recess of three weeks preceded by a good deal of rather British goods an advantage in neutral markets and kept J tran 
aimless discussion in committee. It is high time now for some foreign goods out of Great Britain. That, however, | Gre; 
the delegates to get down to serious business, though the has now only a limited effect in view of the general J func 
imminence of the French elections which, involving a abandonment of gold elsewhere, and it will be a diminish- J Aca 
second ballot as they do, will not be settled for a month — ing effect if the £ continues to appreciate as it has been J lust 
yet, is bound to impede progress in some degree. If there doing lately. The unemployment total is still over 2} J cou! 
is a general belief that a Left Government will sueceed millions, but. the actual figure of 2,567,332 compares | tati 
after May 10th, and show itself more amenable in some favourably with the 2,580,118 of a year ago, disp 
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The South African Indians x 
Differences between two members of the British 

(ommonwealth always mas delicate issues, and the 
- agreement regarding Indians in South Africa is 

ae whole to be welcomed as relieving tension that 

on the 


at one moment was grave. Mr. Sastri did infinitely 
valuable service in preparing the original settlement of 
087, which provided for the progressive repatriation of 
the Indian settlers of whom South Africa was frankly 
anxious to be rid. But of the Indians remaining eighty 
pet cent. were born in South Africa, and to send them 
io India is therefore not repatriation ” at all. Under 
the new accord, embodied in a Bill just introduced into 
the Union Parliament, other outiets are to be sought 
for them elsewhere, and it has to be recognized that 
they may be sought without very much success. At the 
wine time conditions of land tenure by Indians have 
ieen eased, thanks to a considerable modification of the 


If 


se 


ygregation proposals originally embodied in the Land 
Tenure Bill. Nothing can make the South African 
yeleome the presence of the Indian, with his lower 
sanderds of living, but a little statesmanship and good will 
to make the situation 


wn do much— and is doing it 


tolerable on both sides. 


The Means Test — 

The Government had no diiticulty 
justifying the principle of the means test for unemployed 
persons Who have exhausted: the covenanted benefit 
weured by their statutory payments, and draw instead 


on Tuesday in 


transitional payment, which, not being covenanted, is 
hased on the degree of the applicant’s financial need. 
There are two reasons against the more generous treat- 
One is that 
The other is 


ment which the Labour Party demanded. 
the country’s finances will not stand it. 
that the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance 
wil shortly be making its final report, and it is obviously 
undesirable to be tinkering about with small amendments 
when the whole position may have so soon to be 
But the different local authorities concerned 
administer the test far much in with 
their own ideas and more guidance might reasonably be 
given by the Ministry of Labour or of Health. In 
particular the constructive suggestions put forward in 
the course of the debate by Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
notably as regards the proportion of war and disability 
pensions to be taken an 
ipplicant’s means, should be given full consideration. 


reviewed. 


too accordance 


into secount in assessing 
* * * * 

An Irish Academy 

Mr. W. B. Yeats’ proposal to form an Trish Academy 
of Letters to further the cause of Irish Literature and 
give semi-official recognition to the efforts of its pro- 
tagonists provokes interesting reflections. — Ireland's 
sition as a forcing-ground for writers has long been 
taken for granted: but since the decease of Mr. George 
Russell's Irish Statesman it has had only one paper, and 
that a quarterly, the Dublin Magazine, which has had 
iy elaim to critical importance. Mr. Yeats’ society, 
whose nucleus could be drawn from such writers as 22 
(Mr. George Russell), Mr. Shaw, Mr. George Moore, 
Mr. James Joyee, Mr. James Stephens, Mr. O'Flaherty, 
Mr. O'Casey, Mr. Stephen McKenna (the distinguished 
translator of Plotinus), Mr. L. A. G. Strong, and Lady 
Gregory could undoubtedly do much to fulfil the 
functions of a critical Press. While membership of an 
Academy of this nature would confer no additional 
lustre on those whose fame is already world-wide, it 
could be effective in preserving the unity of the represen- 
tatives of a nation whose literary achievement is wholly 
disproportionate to the size of its population, 


The Test of a Tariff 

Mr. Baldwin's definite assurance to his constituents 
at Worcester last Saturday that the new tariff is going 
to be judged on its merits deserves to be remembered. 
It runs directly counter to the triumphant assertions of 
the Die-hard Protectionists that we have rejected our 
old and well-tried Free Trade policy once and for all. 
Nothing is permanent, said Mr. Baldwin, but the folly 
of mankind. If the new tariff does good to the country, 
it will remain. If it fails, it will be changed. That is 
the common sense of the matter, Mr. Baldwin declared, 
and his audience applauded. If only the tariff question 
could always be discussed on these lines, much time 
and labour would be saved. Mr. Baldwin went on to 
indicate his belief that by raising a tariff barrier here 
we should compel our Protectionist neighbours to recon- 
sider their policy. We can only hope those expectations 
will be fulfilled, despite the long and depressing record 
of tariff increases elsewhere leading uniformly to tariff 
wars, not tariff agreements. 

* x ste a 

A Tragedy of Nerves 

Why a brilliant and popular young man like Mr. 
Edward Marjoribanks took his own life is a question 
that must remain He had done well at 
Eton and Oxford, had made his mark in polities as the 
Conservative Member for Eastbourne 1929, and 
had published a most successful life of Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall. Yet at thirty-two he shot himself in 
the house of his step-father, Lord Hailsham, and died. 
We can at least with the East Sussex Coroner's 
verdict of not of 
emphasize, as he did, the distinction between that strictly 
legal form of words and the common but incorrect 
There was 


unanswered. 


since 


agree 


* suicide while sound mind” and 


“unsound mind” or “ temporary insanity.” 
no evidence whatever to suggest that Mr. Marjoribanks 
subject to of which the law 
requires very definite proof, and it would be unjust 
The 
** over-sensitive 
Of 
many of us, at certain moments, could that not be said ? 


was mental disease, 
to his memory to make any such assumption. 
coroner said that Mr. Marjoribanks was 
and temporarily lost control of his reason.” how 
And yet we are not all insane. 
ES * * 

A Shameful Traffic 

The trafiiec in old horses is to be brought before the 
League of Nations in the hope that the League mays 
negotiate an international convention on the subject. 
If any further evidence were needed to emphasize the 
desirability of such a step, it would be furnished by the 
report in The Times of April Ist of the voyage of a 
of old route from Argentina 
to Eighty horses were landed at Le Havre 
on March 24th. They had spent a month at sea in a 
flimsy shelter on deck and were matted with brine. 
Three had died; injured. They 
roughly handled on their way from the ship to the 
railway wagons, and, once there, were left for two days 
and nights without food and water till they reached 
Paris on March 28th. The world cannot steel its con- 
science against revolting cruelty of this kind, and 
measures to prevent it should fall well within the scope 


consignment horses en 


France. 


many were were 


of the League’s work. 


* * * * 
Bank Rate 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 17th, 1932. War Loan (35 per cent.) was oa 


Wednesday 1023; on Wednesday week, 102}; a year ago, 104}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 96}x.d.; on 
Wednesday week, 96}x.d.; a year ago, 92}x.d. Conversion 
(Loan 3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 84}; on Wednesday 
week, S84}; a year ago, 793. 
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Great Britain and 


ryX\O the Great Britain of the splendid isolation era 

nothing could seem more remote than the economic 
destinies of the Danubian States. In that era, indeed, 
no such problem could exist as faces Europe to-day, for 
the one great Danube State was then the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, with Vienna as its financial centre and 
free trade prevailing throughout its area. To-day that 
Empire is split into seven bits, each with its tariff fence 
cutting it off from free commercial intercourse with the 
others, cach piling up restrictions and prohibitions in a 
fevered endeavour to keep its imports down to the level 
of its constantly dwindling exports, and all (except 
Czechoslovakia) sinking so rapidly into bankruptcy that 
M. Tardieu and Signor Grandi and Dr. von Biilow must 
hurry post-haste to London to consider how the rot can 
And 
even the average British newspaper-reader begins to 
realize that the lot of the Danubian States, whose names 
he is hardly equal to reciting, are among the factors that. 
will determine the rate of his next year’s income-tax. If 
the Danubian States are not saved from financial dissolu- 


be stopped before it becomes too late to stop it. 


Even 
here, where dawning signs of recovery are revealing 
themselves in decreasing unemployment and a slow but 
palpable Stock Exchange improvement, all that has been 
gained in the past six months will be far more than lost 
if South-Eastern. Europe relapses into bankruptey. If, 


tion credit may crack in every country in Europe. 


on the other hand, wise and courageous co-operation on 
the part of the Great Powers of Europe enables the States 
of the Danube Basin to struggle gradually back to 
solvency and then develop an expanding purchasing- 
power, our own export trade will in time inevitably benefit. 
For both positive reasons and negative the British 
Government must, in the country’s interest, take what 
part it can take in the task of Danubian reconstruction. 
What that part should be this week’s conversations 
may make clear. The position is delicate, and this is one 
of the cases in which procedure is of some consequence. 
It is natural that France, with greater power at the 
moment to give financial help than any other European 
State, should have taken the initiative. It is natural, 
and encouraging, that M. Tardieu, in accordance with his 
avowed policy of pursuing co-operation with Great Britain 
wherever possible, should have seized the opportunity of 
an informal personal discussion with Mr. MacDonald. 
There was a danger that the suspicions of Germany and 
Italy should be which various 


aroused—a _ danger 


publicists in’ this country have seemed strangely 
anxious to foment—but the Four-Power  conversa- 


tions have largely, if not completely, dissipated that. 
Those conversations themselves are equally natural and 
proper, for if any Danubian scheme is to be successfully 
engineered an essential feature of it must be the import 
of Danubian into and Italy on 
preferential terms. But the Prime Miister’s very just 
recognition of the value of such personal contacts— 


grain Germany 


no new thing after all, as year after year of Chamber- 
Jain—Briand and Henderson—Briand— 
Curtius conversations testifies—will lead him unwisely far 
if he extend the Four-Power talk method, 
entirely proper in regard to such a question as repara- 


Stresemann 
seeks to 


tions which concerns those Powers particularly and 
primarily, to mat‘ers on which States outside that narrow 
circle might reasonably ask to be heard. 

In the ordinary course the Danubian conversations 
will shift in a day or two to Geneva, where the Prime 


Ministers or Foreign Ministers of all the States con- 


a 
the Danube Plan 


cerned will be gathered in any case for the 
of the Disarmament Conference and the Sino-Japan 

discussions. ‘That is fortunate, provided the Laman 
discussions fulfil their early promise, for certain States 
notably Poland, which feel their interests involved 
any Danubian plan, will as members of the L : 
Nations Council participate as of right 
discussion 


resumption 


eague of 
in the genergl 
which the League Financial Committee's 
report on Austria and Hungary and other countries jy 
South-Eastern Europe must provoke. ‘To perpetuate 
the r of a Four-Power group—the great 
Powers— negotiating with a Five-Power group—the 
Danubian States—-with other countries like Poland and 
Switzerland and Bulgaria hovering indeterminately on 
the outskirts of both, would be to resort to a method 
both cumbrous and invidious. Whether the new scheme 
is associated with the League Council or the League's 
European Committee is immaterial, but unique experi- 
ence in the technique of reconstruction resides at 
Geneva, and while the initiation of the Danube plan in 
London has been fully justifiable and entirely wise, 
the nine League States primarily concerned, whether 
as benefactors or beneficiaries, are taking the right 
course in transferring the discussions at this stage to 
the League city and directing the execution of the plan 
from there. The more the mechanism of the League 
is utilized, the less excuse will there be for suspicions 
that this State or that is playing the benefactor for its 
own particular purposes. 

At the best the Danubian plan is going to be the 
touchstone of the wisdom and far-sightedness of European 
statesmen, for it is of the essence of the plan that the 
Greater Powers should make some temporary sacrifice 
for the sake of an ultimate gain—an everyday operation 
in business, but singularly rare in polities. Great Britain 
and France may feel it necessary to guarantee long-term 
loans on terms which, without being imprudent, would 
not have appealed to them on purely commercial grounds, 
Great Britain may have to try and_ persuade certain 
Dominions to consent to the entry of Danubian grain 
into Germany and Italy on preferential terms. Germany 
and Italy may be asked to grant that preference without 
demanding an equal preference for their industrial pro- 
ducts in the Danubian countries in return. And if the 
expedient of a system of mutual preferences between the 
live Danubian States is adopted, as seems inevitable, 
other countries must, of course, waive the right to claim 
the same rates*for their exports to the Danubian area, or 
the whole plan breaks down. 

That degree of altruism, such as it is, is sound business. 


mechanism 


It is as sound business for this country as for anyone, 
with its extensive credits to South-Eastern Europe. 
The argument has been used that because we only export 
about £10,000,000 worth of goods a year to the five 
Danubian States we have little interest in their prosperity. 
Precisely the opposite is true. It is vital to us that the 
purchasing power of the Danubian States should be 
expanded. If the standard of living of the Hungarian 
or Rumanian or Jugoslavian peasant can be raised, he 
and household utensils 
and even simple machinery, which British manufacturers 
can supply. The poverty of the European consumer 
spelis the impoverishment of the British exporter. The 
salvage of the Danubian States is a much more limited 
task than awaits the reparations negotiators at Lausanne. 
But it is the immediate task. Unless it is carried through 
there may be nothing to go to Lausanne for at all, 


will soon be demanding tools 
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Hungaty To-day 


THAT are the chief differences which strike the 
\\ yisitor on his return to Hungary to-day after 
an absence of nearly three years? The much greater 
to talk about economics, rather than political 


readiness : : ‘al. si ; 
grievances. A greatly deterio rated financla situation 
i the wonderful cheerfulness of the Hungarian people 


ant Y : 
in their tragic plight. A general determination to show a 


brave front to the outside world, however hopeless the 


situation. 

Hungary’s political treatment in the Peace Treaty 
iy not forgotten, but important sections of her people 
think that direct agitation will not get her far. That 
method has been tried and found wanting. The name 
of Lord Rothermere is no longer mentioned with bated 
breath, because it turned out that he was not able “ to 
deliver the goods * ; but his championship of Hungary's 
cause is gratefully remembered, though there is wide- 
spread recognition of the fact that the powers of a Press 
Dictator are limited. 

When your house is on fire, your first thought is to 
put out the flames. That is Hungary’s plight to-day, 
and that of her neighbour Austria. Her whole economic 
life is coming to a standstill ; foreign trade has been 
largely superseded by a kind of barter ; dealings in foreign 
exchange are almost impossible. Hungarians, like the 
peoples of other Danube countries, recognize that the 
first essential is a market for their agricultural products. 
Hungary must export, and in her case preferential treaties 
with her immediate neighbours will not be enough, for 
they, like her, have a surplus of agricultural products, 
She must have access to the markets of industrial 
Germany, Northern Italy, and Switzerland. 

While undoubtedly Hungary has her 
just as we have, who regard international conferences 
at Geneva and elsewhere with suspicion, there is, 
nevertheless, a new Hungary with a new outlook. It is 
a Hungary which commands great respect and which in 
the long run will achieve much, both for itself and for 
Europe. This Hungary says, ‘ We have been punished 
too harshly for our part in the War. We do not think that 
even our former foes deny that. Our population has been 
reduced from twenty to eight millions, tariff-walls enclose 
us so that economically we cannot live. If there is 
justice in human affairs, sooner or later such glaring 
wrongs will be righted. In the meantime we will show 
what good neighbours and Europeans we are—we will 
prove that we are not thinking in terms of national self- 
interest. Our immediate task will be to co-operate in 
any effort which will bring back prosperity to Eastern 
and Central Europe. You will find us ready to co- 
operate in any plan which promises better times. When 
we Succession States in the Danube Basin have estab- 
lished closer business relations, when we have become 
better friends, no doubt, then a time will come when we 
can have a Danubian Round Table Conference to effect 
a lasting political settlement. But that time is not 
vet.” 


‘ 


* die-hards,.”’ 


Hungary is singularly fortunate in her present Govern- 
ment. Her Prime Minister, Count Julius Karolyi, who, as 
he sat pulling his pipe after luncheon, reminded me of an 
English country gentleman rather than a European 
political leader, has introduced a régime of drastic cco- 
nhomy. it may not be spectacular, it probably is not 
popular—none of us like our salaries or pensions reduced 
—but it was very necessary, for there had been extrava- 
gance under the former régime. The Hungarian Govern- 


ment is fortunate in its advisers on Foreign Affairs. Dr. 
Walko, the Foreign Minister, with whom I renewed 
acquaintance, has a wide outlook on_ international 
problems, and when representing his country at Geneva 
he has the advantage of the advice of one of the greatest 
men in Europe, Count Albert Apponyi, Hungary’s 
grand old man of eighty-six, who, like President Masaryk, 
seems to have discovered the secret of perpetual youth. 

Admiral Nicholas von Horthy, who was elected to take 
control after the Bolshevist régime of Bela Kun in 1919, 
and who holds his position for life, has been pictured as a 
kind of Hungarian Mussolini, who ruled his country with 
an iron hand. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
While in times of national crisis the Regent knew when to 
act firmly, once peace was restored, he fulfilled the 
functions of a Sovereign with exact “ constitutional 
correctness.”” ‘The first morning of my visit I was told 
that the Regent would receive me, so I made my way to the 
old Royal Castle on the heights of Buda. I finally found 
myself in a large ante-room, where an equerry came to 
grect me. At the far end of the room was a large door; 
and by it was standing a lifeguardsman, a picturesque 
figure in red with a white jerkin, holding a halberd 
in his hand, and looking as if he had stepped out of the 
middle ages. 

The equerry opened the door into a large study. At 
the far end of the room a man in admiral’s uniform rose 
from his -desk and came towards me. It was the Ruler 
of Hungary. Any nervousness I experienced was at once 
set at rest by his friendly manner, and I soon found 
myself talking quite naturally with a man who reminded 
me of a British Admiral. An hour flew by in talk about 
the sea, naval engagements in the late War, the Hun- 
garian countryside, agriculture, rural life and sport. 
Admiral Horthy is no politician and I am sure that the 
game of politics is distasteful to him, but he loves his 
country, and it is his high sense of duty which makes 
him give his life to it. Like so many of his countrymen, 
he has a warm affection for Englishmen. Certainly with 
him the Englishman feels very much at home. 

Wherever I went I found great interest taken in eco- 
nomic developments within the British Commonwealth. 


The forthcoming Conference at Ottawa is anxiously 
awaited. Will Great Britain tend to withdraw more 


from the councils of Europe or will she show that, what- 
ever preferences she may grant the British Dominions, 
she is still ready to discuss favourable economic arrange- 
ments with Continental Europe? British culture and 
the British way of living are popular in Hungary, and 
the increase in the number of those who speak English is 
very marked. Hungarians are wonderful linguists, and 
in addition to their own language and German most 
educated people speak French and English. Outside 
diplomatic circles in Central Europe English scems to be 
making progress at the expense of French. Here as 
elsewhere Great Britain’s disinterested position is recog- 
nized, and the hope is frequently expressed that she will 
not become so absorbed in her own problems as to have 
no time left for Europe's. France’s present financial 
domination of Europe is deplored, and it is felt that 
the best hope for Europe lies in British backing for 
Franco-German co-operation. I left Budapest more 
than ever convinced of Hungarian friendship for Great 
Britain and with the knowledge that no nation in Europe 
is more pleased that we are emerging successfully from 


E. W, 


our economic troubles. 
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The American Presidential Elections 


——————— 





By F. O. Darvatu. 


HE first stage in the American Presidential Election 
campaign is drawing to ‘a close. The Primary 
Elections are being held. Many of the delegates to the 
nominating Conventions are already chosen. The Con- 
ventions themselves, which dominate the summer months 
of late June and early July, are near. 

At this moment the situation is as it has been for 
many months. President Hoover is, like all Republican 
Presidents, certain of re-nomination. Governor Franklin 
Roosevelt of New York is, as he has been ever since his 
record majority in 1930, far in the lead in the race for 
the Democratic nomination. There is, in the absence 
of any strong insurgent movement, or of any outstanding 
‘“* Progressive * leader, no hope, or danger, of a serious 
“third party’ nomination. The Socialists, and the 
other lesser minority candidates, Communist and Pro- 
hibitionist, will count, as usual, for nothing in the final 
contest. The race is between Mr. Hoover and whomever 
the Democrats may nominate. And the chief present 
interest of the campaign lies in the attempt to prevent 
them nominating Franklin Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who is the husband of the late 'Theodore 
Roosevelt’s favourite niece, is, unlike his famous name- 
sake, descended from an old Democratic family, distantly 
related to the Republican Roosevelt line. He has been 
successively a New York State Senator, a Federal 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (under Wilson), Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice-President (in 1920) and 
Governor of New York (since 1928). His backing for 
the Presidency dates from his election as Governor in 
the year when his party’s candidate for President, 
Alfred E. Smith, was so heavily defeated. It was 
greatly strengthened by his re-election in 1930 with a 
record majority of 725,000. Its main bases of support 
are these proved vote-getting powers in a critical and 
populous State, and the fact that Mr. Roosevelt is a 
likely “ winner,” open to none of the bitter personal 
and public objections raised against his present rival 
and long-time leader, Al. Smith. His creditable record 
as Governor, his popularity in the South, his emphasis 
on economic issues, and especially the Power issue, which 
endears him to “ liberals ’? and reconciles the ‘ dries 
to his personal “‘ wetness,” have all helped to make him a 
widely popular figure. 

Recently, however, an opposition has gathered strength. 
His many rivals, eager for the nomination in a year 
when Democratic prospects appear so good, are likely 
to combine forces to defeat him. The old rule of 
Democratic Conventions, making a two-thirds majority 
essential to nomination, makes such a movement possible. 


‘ 29 


The centre of such an opposition must be the titular 
leader of the party, the candidate in 1928, former Governor 
Smith. The Smith group, which controls the party 
machine, through the person of the national chairman, 
John J. Raskob, has long been known to be anti-Roose- 
velt. Mr. Smith himself, for long a personal friend of 
Mr. Roosevelt, has delayed committing himself. Even 
now he has only said he would not refuse the nomination 
if it were tendered him. 
second chance. 


He is probably eager for a 
It is doubtful, however, whether there 
is any real chance of his getting it. Apart altogether 
from the Roosevelt strength, anti-Smith feeling in the 
South, and among extreme “ dry” and Protestant com- 
munities, is too bitter. But Smith is a dangerous rival. 
He could himself carry New England against Roosevelt. 
Through his friends, men like Senator Lewis of Illinois, 
he could keep other States Roosevelt, 


away from 


He may be able, if he wishes, to marshal more than 
third of the delegates under other banners and 3 
manently prevent Mr. Roosevelt getting the nominat:.. 
He could then, if he could not secure his own victo 
at. least secure the nomination of some friend and a 
porter. It is probably such power, which he may . 
to bargain with Roosevelt, or may throw to a more 
acceptable rival, which he is playing for. 


Ration, 


; There are many such rivals in the field. There ate 
* wets, like Governor Ritchie of Maryland, ey. 
Senator Reed of Missouri, and Senators Lewis of 
Illinois and Bulkley of Ohio. There are “ drys ,” like 
Speaker Garner of Texas and Senators Cordell Hull 
of Tennessee and Robinson of Arkansas. There are 
“ favourite sons,” secure of at any rate the complimentary 
vote of their own State, like ex-Governor Byrd of Vir. 
ginia, and Governors Cross of Connecticut, Moore of 
New Jersey and White of Ohio. There are “ dark horses,” 
hoping to be acceptable as compromise candidates in the 
event of a deadlock, like ex-Governor Cox of Ohio, 
nominee in 1920, Malvin Traylor of Chicago and Owen D, 
Young of New York, bankers and business men, and 
Newton D. Baker of Ohio, Wilson’s former Secretary of 
War. There is, finally, ‘* Alfalfa Bill’ Murray, Governor 
of Oklahoma, who rose to national fame by declaring 
martial law in the Oklahoma oilfields to prevent over. 
production, and who is the darling of the rural radicals, 


Many of these candidates have no real chance. Some are 
just puppets, a means of keeping votes away from 
Roosevelt, or available for Roosevelt. Many more have 
no real qualifications for the Presidency. But qualifi- 
‘ations do not always matter in an American election, 
What qualifications had Harding got, and who 
had heard of him before he emerged as Republican 
nominee, and almost certain President elect, from the 
Convention of 1920 ? 

The candidates with the strongest national backing 
are probably Young, Baker, Cox, Garner and Robinson, 
Senator Robinson was candidate for Vice-President in 
1928 on the Smith ticket. He is a popular leader of the 
party in the Senate. He feels he deserves, and may 
receive, a quid pro quo from the “ wets” he helped in 
1928, when a-Protestant “ dry ” was needed to support 
the Smith ticket in the South. Speaker Garner, who says 
he is not a candidate, is backed by McAdoo, old leader of 
the ‘“ drys,” by William Randolph Hearst, and by many 
impartial people who admire his record as Speaker and 
leader of the party in the House. Mr. Cox has re-emerged 
as a national figure since his striking speech on Prohibition 
to the Democratic National Committee in Washington 
last year. Mr. Baker is a very able lawyer, most vulnerable 
perhaps because of his long advocacy of the League of 
Nations (which he says is not an issue in 1932). Mr. 
Young is well-known, and liked, throughout the world, but 
has the handicap of being head of the General Electric 
Company and a power in Wall Street. 

If the Democrats do not spoil the chances by a faction 
fight. such as that which discredited them in 1924, if the 
disclosures with regard to the corruption of Tammany 
Hall, the party machine in New York City, do not alienate 
too much popular sympathy (which they may if Governor 
Roosevelt be the nominee, and if he does not take a stron- 
ger line with them), if the depression continues, Mr. 
Hoover is in greater danger of defeat than any previous 
Republican since Taft. But there are many “ ifs,” and 
November is still some months away. 
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HE House of Commons reopened its work on Tuesday 
T with the passage of a financial resolution author- 
oe g continuance of the present system of transitional 
es to the unemployed who cannot qualify to 
a standard benefit. Very few outside those who have 
vi study it as administrators really understand 
what the system is. ‘“ Benefit” is the sum drawn 
by an unemployed person who has paid at least thirty 
wontributions in the two years before the week in which 
he makes a claim and has drawn less than twenty-six 
weeks’ benefit in the insurance year—the “ insurance 
vear” being the year as calculated from the date when 
the person first became an insured person. “ Transitional 

yment ” is a payment made to an unemployed claimant 
who cannot qualify for benefit as defined above. It is 
called “ transitional ” because the Unemployment In- 
surance Act of 1927 was framed on the assumption that 
after a certain period unemployment would decline, the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund would be solvent, and 
4 more permanent scheme could be introduced making 
this distinction between an insurance benefit and a dole 
unnecessary. ‘This assumption has, of course, proved to 
be incorrect, and the technical division of the unemployed 
into those whose benefit is deemed to be covered by 
their contributions and those whose benefit is in effect 
a charitable payment has had to be continued. The last 
definition requiring to be made is a definition of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. This is a Fund into which 
are paid the contributions of employers, employed, and 
the Exchequer and from which the cost of benefits and 
administration is met. As unemployment increased the 
revenue of the Fund became more and more insufficient 
to meet this expenditure, until last September it was 
estimated that for 1932-33 the revenue would be about 
£45,000,000 and the expenditure about £143,000,000. 
The consistent practice up to that time had been to 
borrow in order to fill the gap, though certain direct grants 
from the Exchequer to finance transitional payments 
had reduced the amount required to be borrowed to 
rather more than £1,000,000 a week. This was the cost of 
paying benefit to those whose insurance rights had not 
expired, beyond the amount covered by contributions. 

Thus the deficit on the Fund was piling up at the 
rate of over £50,000,000 a year, and, in addition, the 
cost of transitional payments to be met by the general 
taxpayer and not out of the Fund was at the rate of 
over £25,000,000 a year. 

This system could not continue, and last September, 
drastie changes were made. The Labour Government 


The Week at Westminster 


had already passed an Act called the Anomalies Act, 
cutting off certain classes of claimants, such as married 
women who were not in the labour market at all, from 
benefit altogether. The effect of all these measures 
has been to reduce the deficiency on the Fund to the 
rate of about £13,000,000 a year; and this sum is to 
be found out of the general taxes. So much for those 
claimants who have not exhausted their insurance 
rights. The rest—the “ transitionals ’—were then re- 
quired to show that they needed relief before obtaining 
it, and this is the “ means test” which is now arousing 
such controversy. 

The “ transitionals ” are persons who have at one time 
been insured and who still belong to insurable trades ; 
but who have exhausted their right to insurance ben fit 
even upon a very generous interpretation of the prin: ipl :s 
of insurance. The question is, therefore, whether tuey 
have any right to be treated differently from ordinary 
applicants for Poor Law relief. All parties except the 
I.L.P. have supported a means test, until last Tuesday, 
when the oflicial Labour Party committed itself to 
advocating the complete abolition of the present 
means test. 

The question of detail remains. If there is to be a 
means test, how are means to be assessed ? The present 
system is that Public Assistance Committees apply 
the test devised by Mr. Greenwood when Minister of 
Health for applicants for Poor Law relief. Is this a 
proper test? It is argued by the critics that it varies 
in detail between district and district, that it is unfair 
to take account of disability pensions or capital savings, 
or the whole of the income of members of a family other 
than the applicant. It is argued by the Government 
that “ transitionals”’ are, in fact, applying for relief, 
that the test of applicants for relief devised by a Socialist 
Minister cannot be harsh, and that wholesale concessions 
of the kind suggested would destroy the balance of a 
Budget in which the taxpayer will even now have to 
find some £70,000,000 in one way or another for the 
relief of unemployment. The most promising ground 
for compromise appears to be an admission that a per- 
manent reform of unemployment insurance is long 
overdue, coupled with a recognition that reform must 
neither be piccemeal nor dangerously costly ; and that 
there are good grounds for waiting to see what the 
Royal Commission now sitting has to say before upsetting 
an arrangement admittedly temporary and_ trying, 
but workable and economical. 

CUSTOs. 


Schools in the English Countryside 


By tue MAster oF UNIVERSITY CoLLEeGcE, OxForD. 


THER observers will, I think, agree with me in saying 
that English education is very much alive. There 

are still dull patches in it, of course ; but, go where you 
will, you are never far from a school which is showing 
strong power of adaptation to the new needs of the 
community. Of all grades of English education this 
is true. The universities are full of life: the secondary 
schools, both for boys and girls, are bringing a liberal 
education within the reach of a great multitude hitherto 
outside its pale: the technical schools are in close touch 
with industry: the schools of arts and crafts have lost 
their academic stiffness and a reviving sense of beauty 
has already shown itself in architecture, in printing, in 
textile design and in love of landscape. But, not least, 
in the primary schools the new educational movement is 


exerting a many-sided influence. For more than thirty 
years the schools have been emancipated from a crippling 
code. And the Burnham Seale, by making tolerable 
the financial position of the teachers, has put heart and 
hope into rural schools. 

Three times before in history, English education has 
flushed with renewed energy: first under Alfred, next 
at the time of the Reformetion, and last in the early 
years of Queen Victoria. But never till now has it been 
free from the cramping influences of poverty. To-day 
it is well furnished and free in its choice of methods of 
work. The teachers are at liberty to try new ways of 
teaching: to get into the open air: to use other tools 
than the pen. A school needs space, zest and freedom 
if it is rightly to train those who a few years hence will 
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make or mar the tone and temper of town and village, 
of factory, shop and farm. Not all the schools have 
yet made full use of their new opportunities. But 
England is now dotted over with good examples of the 
new education. Dean Dawes and Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth, Carleton Tufnell, and Matthew Arnold, 
with other far-seeing pioneers, would rejoice to see their 
hopes so widely realized. Even in the darkest days 
there were many schools of exceptional excellence in 
England. But untoward circumstances and narrow 
means restricted their number and clogged their influence. 
To-day the conditions are much more favourable for 
those teachers who realize at how many points an 
energetic school can touch the life of its neighbourhood. 

In this article I must confine myself to citing schools 
mainly in Oxfordshire and Hertfordshire as examples 
of what is now being done in every county in England 
for the readjustment of the work of village schools to 
the needs of the countryside. 

At Charlbury, in the Cotswolds, the central school 
has a garden of which an Oxford college might be proud. 
A meadow fringed with elm trees is the school garden. 
The boys and girls do all the work. The boys use and 
mend, and I think even helped to make, the motor- 
mower. A wide strip of well-kept lawn divides the 
mixed borders, behind which are the vegetables and 
the poultry. Through the garden runs a right of way. 
But there is no plunder, no damage. 
Charlbury are proud of the garden and feel that it is 
their own. The hand plays there on some Sundays. 
The school is part of the community life. The boys 
know that their work is appreciated. In the workshop 
they are taught to make good use of what has been 
thrown away. Under skilled guidance they have made 
lathes out of bits of discarded motor-cars and a_ tool 
house out of materials which would have gone to waste. 
Hand-work, garden work, school games and_ physical 
training, combined with the essentials of a_ training 
through books, have had as their effect bright eyes, deft 
hands, a dislike of waste, and high spirits. The girls 
lay the table for the school dinner, learn how to cook and 
wash and are very different in appearance from the girls 
of an earlier generation. On the walls of the school 
hang neatly framed some of the fine prints published by 
the Empire Marketing Board. That the school has a 
refining influence is plain to anyone who listens to a 
class of boys and girls singing unaccompanied good 
old English songs. The school serves a group of villages. 
Three-quarters of the boys get employment afterwards 
outside the neighbourhood. The girls go to the glove 
factory or to the Oxford shops, to service or to their 
homes. Those who know the outskirts of Wychwood 
and its ancient and once secluded population rejoice 
that at last the young people in the English countryside 
are getting the kind of education which makes them 
healthy and handy and public spirited. 

Other schools in Oxfordshire have a like record, and 
over the border, in Gloucestershire, remarkable work 
has been done in many clementary schools on the lines 
laid down by Miss Charlotte Mason and the P.N.E.U, 
Mr. Houschold has described the work of one of these 
schools where the school’s gardens are a model to the 
country : 


“'Phe children form a co-operative society, meeting for business, 
holding money, buying, selling, keeping accounts, declaring 
dividends. They work an allotment managed co-operatively on 
business lines; they run a poultry and egg business, and they 
keep pigs. A wise master looks on and only intervenes when he 
must. The villager works no worse for likings books.” 


Many of the rural elementary schools in Hertfordshire 
will repay a visit. At Hertingfordbury, for example, 


The people of 


———— 
the headmaster and his wife, who is also a teache 
have interested the whole school of boys and girls a 
only in English history and poetry but profoundly it 
the science of daily life, especially in its applications ‘ 
farm and garden. The whole school is alert. The 
children have made an exact diagram of the fields jy 
the parish, showing the position of wells and where 
water might be found. By analysis they have 


: ° » t ascer. 
tained which of the soils would profit by “chemical 
treatment. A map of the district made by ‘the Pupils 


shows the geology of the neighbourhood and the outcrop 
of waterbearing strata. In the school garden they 
are examples of fruit-trees planted and pruned in such 
a way as to secure the best succession of crops. The 
laboratory of the school was planned by the master 
and built by him and the pupils. All the practical work 
and the observations which the children do under his 
care give a thorough training in arithmetic and geometry 
and teach the children methods of accurate observation 
and record. 

At another Hertfordshire school, Tewin, the headmaster 
and his wife have made the keeping of poultry, bees 
and rabbits, all of which are cared for by the children 
of the school, part of the course of study. The latter 
includes farm visits and domestic arts. But the practical 
subjects are not taught solely as ends in themselves, 
They are made the basis for work in fundamental 


subjects. In experimental work the true - scientific 
spirit is evident. Everything is carefully weighed 


and measured and recorded—the rations for poultry, 
the yield and prices of eggs, the grass obtained from 
experimental plots in which several varieties are com- 
pared, weights of different samples of seeds, purity and 
germination tests, the stages through which the beet: 
root which they have grown in the school garden and 
weighed passes in the factory in its changes into molasses 
and sugar crystals. On the shelves of one of the class 
rooms stand the pots of jam made with the sugar into 
which the children’s beetroot was turned. Written 
accounts of the experiments are neatly done. There 
is reality in what the children learn and do. 

About the following schools I can only speak from 
trusted report. Visitors to Yorkshire will find the same 
kind of interesting work being done in a great number 
of schools, among which I may name the Appleton 
Roebuck School near York. The West Country has its 
own examples, as, for instance, the Wedmore Blackford 
Council School, where there is excellent handicraft 
and systematic poultry keeping and gardening, and 
Leigh-on-Mendip Council School and the Williton School 
near Minehead, 

In Cambridgeshire the County Edueation Committee 
is doing much for the reconstruction of rural life through 
the village schools, conspicuous among the achievements 
of the Committee being the foundation of the Village 
College at Sawston, where a Central School has been 
equipped with buildings which can meet the needs of 
adult and agricultural education together with library 
work and village meetings. Towards the cost of this 
scheme the firm and family of Spicer have given a site 
and rooms for medical service and for the domestic 
science centre. The Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have given books to the Library, and the Carnegie 
Trustees £5,500 towards a hall, a library, rooms for adult 
and agricultural education, and a Warden's house. Sit 
Cecil Dampier-Whetham aptly writes that ‘“ The break- 
down of the Manor involved the disintegration of village 
society, and a real solution of the problem requires its 
reintegration in modern form. . . . The English Village 
College will give a sense of corporate unity and a channel 
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—— ae 
action which have been wanting in England since 
Re breakdown of the Feudal Manor.” 

Quite a large proportion of these country schools 
ghich are doing progressive work are connected with 
ae Church of England. . The denominational school is 
certainly not a back number. The progress which is 
being made gencrally in rural education calls for h arty 
thanks to Mr. E. G. A. Holmes of the Board of Education 
for his championship of freedom, to the Inspectors of 
the Board for their tact, insight, and skilled co-operation 
yith the teachers, to the local authorities, members 
ficials alike, for their support and encouragement, 


New Light 


By Epwari 


On April 13th, 1919, after atrocious murders had been com- 
mitted, General Dyer shot down a mob which was being harangued 
in a crowded enclosure in Jalianwalabagh, Amritsar. This was the 
wntral event of the Punjab troubles investigated a year later by 
the Hunter Commission. His act, and still more his evidence and 
manner of giving it—he insisted that he meant to teach a lesson 
and that if he had had more ammunition he would have killed 
more peop—created an indescribably painful impression and 
exacerbated a large body of Indian opinion beyond reconciliation. | 


for its 


and 0 


ALIANWALABAGH has profoundly affected all 

J who have seen it. A dozen years ago, a distin- 
mished soldicr and explorer, who justified General 
Dver’s action to me— It was Prussianism; but, then, 
Prussianism is necessary ’’—added: that another soldier 
who had been even more pro-Dyer than himself -had 
returned from Amritsar saying, * I'll never say another 
word. It was sheer massacre.”’ 

Jalianwala, now a memorial garden, was in April, 1919, 
a dreary cight-acre expanse. It is sunk below the level 
of Amritsar, in a nest of tortuous streets. You enter by 
avery harrow passage, opening on to the platform where 
General Dyer’s tiny force of Gurkhas and British de- 
ployed. (Only the Gurkhas fired.) Half-left before this 
platform and against the enclosure walls is the well where 
orators addressed a mob asserted to have numbered many 
thousands. ‘Towards this well firing was directed ; bullet 
marks are on the wall, some with inscriptions saying what 
they are. Thirty people were reported to have jumped 
into the well and been drowned. 

The official casualties settled down at 359 dead and 
about 1,200 wounded. - Twenty lakhs of rupees (£135,000 
at pre-War par) were paid in compensation to relatives of 
the slain. The committee (two Indians, one Englishinan) 
which scrutinized all claims. found that about 250 could 
be substantiated. The memorial near the entrance 
asserts that ‘fifteen hundred innocent people were 
martyred.” ‘The official figures must. I think (and I have 
had some experience of battlefields), be accepted, to 
include also those who died afterwards or whose families 
putinno claim. Even so, Ido not wonder at an American 
friend’s account of his visit with S. K. Datta, two days 
later. The dead had been removed, but the testimony 
of blood remained ; and Datta stood weeping and saying, 
“This ends the British connexion with India.” 

The outside world has never had the slightest concep- 
tion of the intensity of feeling in April, 1919.“ Both 
sides were absolutely crazy.” my American friend has 
tod me. He added, as other Americans have added, 
that it was “touch and go.” An official intimately con- 
nected with the disorders told me of a conversation at 
the time with an Indian of high standing in the Province, 
who said, “ If the Indian Army holds out till October you 
are all right. Otherwise you are for it.” There was dis- 
affection in some Indian units. Afghanistan was invading 
India. Sabotage wastaking place ontherailways, telegraph 
wires were being cut, buildings fired, murders perpetrated. 


and, not least, to the Refresher Classes for teachers, 
now held by the Board of Education in different parts 
of the country and acting as dynamos. It is to be hoped 
that more farmers will take the trouble to go and see the 
good schools in their district. Their co-operation will 
be welcomed. Finally, if one further wish may be 
expressed, it is that the Board of Education will publish 
year by year an illustrated record of the experimental 
work which is being done in English rural schools. The 
world has a feeling that things of considerable importance 
are happening in English education, but it is by no means 
easy to find them out. ; 


on Amritsar 


THOMPSON. 

A wave of bad temper like the influenza epidemic was 
sweeping over the world, showing itself in civil wars and 
shootings in Germany and Hungary, angry strikes in 
Britain, twice as many Ivnchings in America as in 1917. 
Sir Abdul Qadir, two days before Jalianwala happened, 
tried to get a train from Gujranwala. He found the 
station deserted except for one frightened clerk, who 
assured him that there had been no train since the previous 
morning and that he did not know when to expect 
another. Unexpectedly a collection of cattle trucks 
mysteriously rumbled in, crammed with people shouting, 
* Gandhike jai” and “* Governmentke chai” ( Victory to 
Gandhi!” “ Down with Government!”). A Muslim 
youth whom he knew came out from the waiting-room 
towards the train—a military cadet going home on leave, 
a light-complexioned boy in European Army kit and 
cadet’s cap. The crowd immediately rushed to lynch 
him: he was saved by another Muslim shouting, “ He is 
a Pathan—a Pathan—one of ourselves! His father is 
So-and-so of Lahore.” Visualize this scene as not excep- 
tional, but typical, and you will get the passionate un- 
reasoning anger of the time. 

Over a dozen vears I have met an exceptional number 
of men who were close to what happened and have known 
intimately protagonists of both sides. Much of what I 
have been told I cannot pass on. But some facts hidden 
hitherto ought to be known. Indian minds have been 
outraged. by the memory of General Dyer’s brutal, pur- 
poseful massacre, as revealed in his own testimony. They 
have been carrying a burden greater than the truth 
warranted. 

Jalianwalabagh is shut in by buildings and is the 
perfect death-trap. The only break of any sort was just 
behind (and to one side of) the well which was the storm- 
centre. Here is a mud and brick wall which I believe 
was about five feet high. No one can say now, for the 
memorial committee have had it built up tp double this 
height. They could well have afforded to leave it un- 
tampered with—a five-foot wall lashed by massed rifle 
fire and with a frenzied crowd surging before it is an 
entirely eflicacious bar to escape. From Jalianwala there 
was no real outlet. 

Mr. Miles Irving, now Commissioner of Lahore, was 
Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar in 1919. General 
Dyer did not let him know of his purpose before going 
to Jalianwalabagh. A chance sentence that I heard in 
Delhi made me anxious to know more of what happened 
afterwards. Dining with Mr. Irving, when five of us— 
Mr. Irving, Mr. F. G. Puckle (Financial Secretary, Punjab 
Government), Sir Abdul Qadir, Mr. Schuyler (an American 
educational missionary) and myself—were together 
after dinner, I said to Mr. Irving, “ I have been wanting 
to ask you a very improper question. What did General 
Dyer say to you after Jalianwalabagh?” He replied, 
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‘“* Dyer came to me all dazed and broken up, and said, ‘ I 
never knew that there was no way out.’ He explained 
that when the crowd did not scatter but held its ground 
he thought it was massing to attack him, so kept on 
firing.’ Mr. Puckle now said that six months later General 
Dyer came through his station and dined with him, and 
told him, “ I haven’t had a night’s sleep since that hap- 
pened. I keep on seeing it all over again.” 

I have never doubted that General Dyer’s action saved 
the Punjab from a revolt, with its attendant horrors. 
Nor have I ever doubted that it did irreparable mischief 
to the Raj, and that he shot away more than he preserved. 
His deed was appalling—lfiring into that crowd as we can 
visualize them, without realizing that there must be 
something wrong when they did not race away. Yet we 
may dismiss all the belief that he was anti- 
Indian or a man naturally cruel. The man who “ kept on 
seeing ” what had happened was neither of these things. 
In justice both to him and to human nature we should 
remember that he went to Jalianwala straight from news 
of murder and arson and resolved to act sternly, but that 
he never planned the slaughter that ensued. He “ never 
knew that there was no way out.’ 

A long while elapsed before the Hunter Inquiry. 
found that in the tragic intensity 
was regarded as a The disorders had ceased in- 
stantaneously, and an alternative presented itself to his 
first dreadful thought that he had blundered. 
of outside congratulation 


once for 


He 
of men’s emotions he 
hero. 


Pressure 


helped him to build up the 


st 
; a 


conviction that he had saved the Empire. The Witness 
before the Hunter Commission stood lonely before s 
examiners, in a court filled with angry hearers, “ Ther 
is no doubt that Dyer was trailing his coat ” (said Mh 
Irving) like the Irishman that he was. He refused tg 
listen to advice, and took his own line of insistence 
playing a martyr’s réle. 

The story of the last dozen years would have | 
immeasurably happier had we 
bagh was the scene of a nr and not of alculated 
brutality. Tasked Mr. Irving, ‘“‘ Why was not the Hunte; 
Commission told what he had said?’ He made the 
perfectly natural answer, “ Do you know, Dyer and } 
both clean forgot. I was being questioned hard about 
other things” (and it must be remembered a witnesc 
job i is to answer questions put to him and not to diy agate) 

“and he was determined to fight.” I asked further, 
“ Have you any objection to my publishing what yoy 
have told me?” “ None,” he replied. ; 

General Dyer made his own legend what he had 
done, and he imposed it on the world ; and no man eye; 
made The Lytton Strachey 
of 1952 will find an absorbing psychological study ready 

his hand. Dyer persuaded himself and us that he 
went to Jalianwala determined on deliberate massacre. 
It simply is not true. He went to do the job of an office 
called in to suppress disorder with which the civil autho- 
rities could not The rest happened as I have 
said. 


On 


‘eH 
realised that Jalianwala. 


a worse mess of his own Case, 


Ce } <. 


Studies in Sanctity 
XII.—Father Wainright, 1848-1929 


By Eve.yn 

is 1873 a dapper clergyman, very correctly 
dressed, with well-brushed hat and black kid gloves, 
arrived at the clergy-house of St. 
Fifty-five years later, on a 


young 


Peter's, London Docks. 
bed as poor and comfortless 
asectic could desire, a little old man lay dead in his 
in the 
his children, “* Dockland was washed with tears,” 
this tiny but indomitable figure, 
tiring, spendthrift of love, would 
earth any more. 

There are two ruling factors in all the varied types of 
One is the great stream of tradition 
which rises in the New Testament, and in which all these 
lives are bathed. ‘To that tradition cach adds something : 
and from it each formation, power, 
The other factor is the social life within which the saint 
emerges ; with its special incitements to heroic virtue, 
its special demands and needs. Thus the world of the 
sixth century asked for just that which St. Benedict gave 
it; it was to the intellectual turmoil of the thirteenth that 
St. Thomas sacrificed his career; the world of the 
Counter-Reformation gave St. Ignatius his peculiar call. 
But the demand and the response may also be found in 
their perfection within a narrower sphere. Vincent 
de Paul is nowhere closer to his Pattern than in the slums 
of Paris; hunting the rubbish heaps for abandoned 
babies, and serving poverty in its most repulsive disguises 
with reverent love. The Curé d’Ars fulfils his vocation 
in an obscure French village, and among the simplest 
souls. Perhaps it was the inspiring force of these two 
lives, with their self-spending passion for the sinful and 


as any 


bare and carpetless room; and, words of one of 


because 
shabby, 


toothless, un- 


not serve them on 
Christian holiness. 


takes inspiration, 


the abject, which—more than any other factor—deter- 
mined Father Wainright’s particular place in the 
communion of saints. For in them he saw radiant 


charity triumphing in an environment very like his own. 


UNDERHILL. 

Nineteenth-century Dockland was not conspicuously 
above the standards of seventeenth-century Paris ;_ nor 
were its Inhabitants much more promising material than 
the peasants of Ars. It was for this very reason that 
they made their overwhelming appeal. He served them 
for over half a century, almost without holidays and 
always in a poverty of life very near their own; for he 
had the saint’s peculiar inability to keep anything fo 
himself. The blankets from his bed had a way of dis- 
appearing ; 
was W 


and at least once he gave away the shirt he 
saving, and walked home without it through a 
bitter winter night, paying by an attack of pneumonia 
for this share in St. Martin’s joy. Yet his life was not 
so much deliberately, as inevitably, austere. Like St. 
Francis, he hardly noticed what he ate or wore. Coarse 
and ill-cooked food meant nothing to him. He had no 
midday meal ; “and supper was frequently postponed 
till nearly midnight, because he had no time for it before. 
His only passions were for strong tea, and for quantities 
of red pepper; and this he always denied himself in 
Lent. 


Every day developed naturally from its invariable 
beginning ; a long period of rapt devotion before the 
Altar, mi nothing but an urgent summons to the 


dying was allowed to interrupt. The morning was 
usually absorbed by letters, and interviews with the 
growing crowd who brought him their difficulties and 
sorrows. The afternoon was given to the visiting of the 
sick, always one of his chief cares. He went with an 
untiring zest from house to house and hospital to hospital, 
often to those in distant parts of London which had 
patients from among his flock; and slept in the train 
between his visits, to make up for the shortness of his 
nights. It was said of him that “if you want to know 
the Father well, you must be either a sick man or 4 
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He had, and often used, the privilege of 

he London Hospital at all times of the night ; 

tantly appearing by the. beds of the dying in the small 
paste comfort or persuade, and too much loved to be 
4 9 a bv the most disciplinarian members of the 
Ge great was local confidence in his- protective 
pat that he became to his people au human J taticum ; 

“The Father came to see im, and so it’s all right, was 

Dockland’s particular judgement on its most delinquent 

dead. ; a Sahn id ; 

It will be seen from all this, that Father Wainright’s 
conception of his office came a good deal nearer to the 
ideals of St. Luke than to those of the efficient head ofa 
well-organized modern parish. The sick, the destitute, 
the outcasts and the sinful had always the first claim on 
his time and his love: and direct personal contact with 
individuals, unlimited self-spending in their interests, was 
the only pastoral method he really understood. He was 
always ready to leave the ninety-nine good church- 
goers and start single-handed to rescue the one lost 
sheep. Indeed, he cared comparatively little for “* good ” 
people and regular attendants at church ; was not much 
interested in the size of his congregation; and firmly 
refused to organize missions, guilds, “ special ”’ services, 
or any kind of religious “ stunt.”” There was much that 
was mediaeval in his outlook and the realistic temper of 
his religious life ; and he would have been completely at 
home among those English mystics who wore printed 
above their hearts the Holy Name. But a sweet little 
smile and gentle manner hid an iron will where the 
essentials of his faith and practice were concerned : for 
he remained loyal at every point to the strict Tractarian 
tradition within which his vocation had developed, and 
made few concessions to modern ideas. Organized 
social work, in the modern sense, did not appeal much to 
him. Though he was for years a member of the Stepney 
Borough Council, where it was felt that he held a watching 
brief for the poor and unfortunate, he seldom intervened 
in the discussion of practical measures. Yet, by a curious 
paradox, his character and his presence did more for the 
true social salvation of Dockland than all the forces of 
law and order and social reform. He found it an ill-lit, 
insanitary, largely lawless area; where policemen went 
in couples and no one’s property was safe. With the 
entire fearlessness of a person whose life is not his own, 
he went at all hours through its worst alleys, intervened 
in street rows, fraternized with the roughest inhabitants, 
and attracted the children who formed his constant body- 
guard. At first he was ridiculed, then tolerated, then 
liked; at last, universally loved and revered. 

And this was achieved by a person without striking 
qualities of intellect or manner, and with none of the 
“extraordinary ” gifts so commonly attributed to the 
saints. He was an indifferent—and in his later years an 
inarticulate—preacher ; people came to his sermons, not 
so much to listen as to look at his face, and be in his 
atmosphere. In practical matters his judgement, from a 
worldly point of view, was not always sound. But a com- 
passion that was more than human seemed to reach out 
through his spirit from beyond the world, and move 
among derelict men as one that serveth. For there is a 
kind of sanctity in which human love and pity are trans- 
fused and transmuted into the channel of the Celestial 
Charity itself: and it was Father Wainright’s entire 
self-giving to that holy Energy, which sent him out as 
its agent to the hospital and the slum. In his old age it 
was said of that fiery little soldier, St. Ignatius, that ‘ he 
seemed to have become all love.” The power which 
operates that tramsformation is still at work within the 
world of men, 
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My Friend’s Book” 


By W. B. Yeats. 

I. 
NE opens a friend’s book with dread, every trick of 
style has its associations, we wonder perpetually — 
such hatred is in friendship—how a man we have buckled 
to our heart can have so little sense. Admiration can 
but feed hatred, and if we have known the man for 
five-and-forty years and met him once a week for the 
last ten, and must write about his book—and what else 
can be so interesting ?—it may seem best to touch upon 
some one aspect and ignore the rest. Yet, in writing 
about AX’s Song and its Fountains I cannot do so; I 
must face all my associations, merely stating at the outset 
that my hatred has won the right to call itself friendship. 

II. 

Towards the end of my Dublin schooldays an elderly 
servant of my mother’s took an interest in a schoolboy 
who passed our windows daily. None of us knew his 
name, nor did he interest my sisters or myself or seem 
in any way unusual, but our servant called him “ the 
strayed angel.” Then I went to the Art schools and 
found him there, turning his study of the nude into a 
St. John in the Desert, with some reminiscence of da 
Vinci perhaps obstructing his sight. I soon discovered 
that he possessed a faculty dormant elsewhere since the 
time of Swedenborg. If he sat silent for a while on the 
Two Rock Mountains, or any spot where man was absent, 
unknown, beautiful people 
would move among the rocks and trees ; but this vision, 
unlike that of Swedenborg, remained always what 
seemed an unexplained, external, sensuous panorama. 
Another student, devout and Catholic, cried to him onee 
in a moment of excitement, ‘‘ You will drift into a 
penumbra,” yet it was he himself who became unbalanced, 
wandering about Dublin in clothes of sackcloth stitched 
by his own unskilful hands, full of queer tricks to gather 
an audience for his moral exhortations, AS, as George 
Russell names himself, becoming that influential jour- 
nalist and economist Dublin knows so well. My criticism 
varied, sometimes calling those images a_ subjective 
intensification of such reminiscences as that which trans- 
formed his nude study, but when I had confirmed from 
the obscure symbolism of alchemy an explanation of the 
Scourging of Christ implicit in some visionary scene, I 
had to change my tune. 


the scene would change ; 


Til. 

Three or four years later our disputes began in earnest. 
I insisted that these images, whether symbols projected 
by the subconscious, or physical facts, should be made to 
explain themselves; sometimes I broke off abruptly, 
afraid that he might never speak to me again. Sometimes 
I quarrelled with something said or done in the ordinary 
affairs of life which could not have been said or done, as 
I thought, had he not encountered the Magical Emblems 
and the Sick King and refused to ask questions that 
might have made the soil fruitful again. 

That he should question, as Swedenborg had ques- 
tioned, seemed to me of the first importance. Locke 
based himself upon the formula, “* Nothing in mind that 
has not come from sense ’’—sense as the seventeenth 
century understood it—and_ Leibnitz commented, 
** Nothing except mind.” But what if Henry More was 
right when he contended that men and animals drew 
not only universals but particulars from a supersensual 
source. ? May we not be compelled to change all our 
conceptions should it be proved that, in some crisis of 
life perhaps, we have access to the detailed circumstantial 
By Ai (George W. Russell), 





* Song and its Fountains. 
(Macmillan. 5s.) 
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knowledge of other minds, or to the wisdom that has 
such knowledge for a foundation; or, as Henry More 
believed—unless I have forgotten his long essay on 
The Immortality of the Soul, toiled through some fifteen 
years ago—that the bees and birds learn to make nest 
and comb from that Anima Mundi which contains the 
knowledge of all dead bees and birds? What if the 
modern accentuation of individuality is what the 
Buddhists call, we are told, “ separateness,” and in 
intellect as in morality an error? I think of An Adventure 
by those two Oxford ladies, heads of Colleges, who found 
themselves of a sudden in the Court of Marie Antoinette ; 


of Dunn’s Exvperimént with Time where the visions are | 


of the future—to name but two books from a voluminous 
literature from which no man has as yet deduced the 
consequences. 

“Nothing in mind that has not come from sense 
except mind.” If that is the foundation even of our most 
profound thought why should not contemporary schools 
of opinion resemble a ghastly sight of childhood : turkeys 
running round the yard with their heads off. 


IV. 

In this book .E attempts to describe and explain 
some part of his experience. Swedenborg, metallurgical 
expert, scientific speculator, was a man of boundless 
curiosity, but the author of Song and its Fountains, land- 
seape painter and pastellist, while his visions were still a 
novelty, escapes with difliculty from mere pleasure and 
astonishment at the varied scene. IE began by hating 
the book for its language. My friend, whose English at 
the close of the civil war was so vigorous and modern— 
I remember an article which found its way into the 
prisons and stopped a hung¢r strike—writes as though he 
were living in the ‘nineties, seems convinced that spiritual 
truth requires a dead language. He writes “ dream ” 
where other men write ‘ dreams,”’ a trick he and I once 
shared, picked up from William Sharp perhaps when 
the movement last contortions, 
Renaissance Platonism had ebbed out in poetic diction, 
isolating certain words and phrases as if they were 
Platonic Ideas. THe has heaped up metaphors that seem 
to me like those wax flowers of a_ still older time [ 
saw in childhood melted on the side towards the window. 
Yet I came to love the book for its thought. 

It is almost wholly an illustration and commentary 
upon Plato’s doctrine of pre-natal memory. It traces 
back A&’s dominating ideas to certain impressions, the 
colour of a wild flower, an image from a child’s story, 
something somebody told him about a neighbour, a 


romantic was in its 


vision seen under closed eyelids; always, it seems, to 
single images, single events, which opened as it were 
sluice-gates into the will. 
transmute into song what he has learned in experience. 
He reverses the order and says that the poet first imagines 
and that later the imagination attracts its affinities. The 
more we study those affinities as distinct from the first 
impulse the more realistic is our art, which explains why 
a certain novelist of my acquaintance who can describe 
with the convincing detail 

tricks of speech of his characters, is yet the most unob- 
The author of Song and its Fountains 


A poet, he contends, does not 


most the clothes, houses, 


servant of men. 
shows the origin of certain of his poems and _ believes 
that we can all trace back our lives as a whole from event 
to event to those first acts of the mind, and those acts 
through vision to the pre-natal hfe. 
he came upon a moral idea which seems to me both 
beautiful and terrible. He had an intuition that in some 
pre-natal life there had been “downfall and_ tragic 
defeat: he had began a “ coneentration upon that 
intuition ” once became terrified. He 


While so engaged 


and almost at 


——— 


— 
seemed to be warned away from some knowledge }, 
could not have endured, a yarning which may h . 
preserved his sanity while confining vision to a scesilga, 
sensuous and external panorama, and substituting 
emotional apprehension for analysis. He thinks ‘ie 
when a man is to attain great wisdom he first learns 
the evil of his past, assumes responsibility for his share j 
that evil, follows out with a complete knowledge the ay 
sequence of every act, repents the sin of twenty thousand 
years, unified at last in thought, and only when this 
agony has been exhausted can he reeall what was “ lovely 
and beloved.” We do not re-live the past, for our life is 
always our own, always novel, but dream back or think 
back to that first purity. Is not all spiritual knowledie 
perhaps a reversal, a return? Or, as he sums up in at 
of those quotations from his own verse which give the 
book its chief beauty : 

“IT know when I come to my own immortal I wilt find thers 

In a myriad instant all that the soul found fair, 
Empires that never crumbled and thrones all glorious yet 
And hearts ere they were broken and eyes ere they were wet," 

Plotinus had not this thought; the Cambridge Plato. 
nists, the more exhaustive ethical logic of Christianity 
spurring them on, might have discovered it had not the 
soul’s re-birth, though it fascinated Glanvil, been 4 
dangerous theme. Now, however, that McTaggart has 
made that doctrine the foundation of the first English 
systematic philosophy, one can invite attention to what 
may bring all past ages into the circle of conscience, 

¥, 

I turn the pages onee more and find that my ‘friend has 
excused his lack of questioning curiosity better than | 
had thought. ‘The Spirit,” as he calls the ultimate 
reality, gave to some “ the infinite vision,” but he had 
been content “to know that it was there,” and through 
that knowledge was ‘ often happy ” ; had he stirred “ it 
would have vanished * ; and then he cries out in an un 
rhymed poem that seems to me new: 

“Tf I would stay thee 
Thou art gone inward, and thy light as lost 
As the flying fish is, a pearly shadow that leaps 
From the dark blue to slide in the dark blue.” 
He cannot follow, he adds, the stern passage of sanctity 
ascending from anguish to -delight, nor worship Soirit 
under some majestic form : 


*“ My secret was thy gentleness. T know 
No nurse has ever crooned.a lullaby 
So softly as thou the music that guides the loud 
Tempest in its going forth.” 


From Circus to Theatre 
, By Papraic Cotum. 
arr on his face, with a derby 
jacket and flowered pantaloons over his tights, 
the patron presented himself as the clown. He and his 
wife (she had made no change in her house-dress} clowned 
it sufliciently to get the children pleased ; then he made 
his announcement. It was to the effect that a seat on 
the benches was thirty sous, and that upen a sufficient 
number of them being occupied the show would begin. 
He was an Italian, the type that has appeared in every 
version of the Strolling Players, with a voice that sug- 
gested that he might have been a singer; a competent 
actor, too, in usual réles. These pitchpeople had come i 
wagons that were houses on wheels—bright yellow 
bodies with red wheels. 

It must be an anxious life, that of these three strolling 
players: rain can put them out of business any evening j 
the patron was well into middle-age and must be getting 
less and less agile on the swings; a chilly evening could 
The woman takes care that the 
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—_ 
get their overcoats on immediately, and the wagon- 
e shows considerable comfort ;_ still, it was not sur- 

. oy that the patron put a gc od deal of urgency into 
P Or cestnient. There was no rush to the benches, 
" a Behind them, the main part of the audience 
ane why they should pay thirty sous when their 
neighbours didn’t. The patron reduced the demand to 
twenty sous—twenty sous wasn't much, but he d let 
them off with twenty sous for the sake of having the 
benches filled up. He took the plate and went round 


men 
hous 


collecting. f eee , 
He set down the plate before his wife, who made shrugs 


of disgust. She was a Frenchwoman and knew how to 
harangue the crowd before her. She told them what she 
thought of their m an-spiritedness ‘trying to see a show 
such as theirs without paying money. Very truculently 
she went among them with the plate ; she drew in some 
more sous. There was a scene over the plate when she 
went back ; ewes 
companion made drama of being indulgent in the Italian 
style. Meanwhile the younger man got ready for his 
performance. On his behalf the patron addressed the 
audience, bidding them remember that the sight of 


she was scornfully vociferous while her 


empty benches is disheartening to performers, and that 
those who have to engage in dangerous feats have to be 
put in heart— have to have “ sprrito ” given them. 

The young man did his acrobatic feats on the platform 
to an audience hushed on the part of the elders, rapt on 
the part of the children. Carried away by his somersaults 
and contortions more and more of the audience slipped 
on to the benches. The patron then gave his exhibition. 
It was on a high swing; it was done to a patter that 
went very well with the audience. “* Oh, what we have todo 
to earn a living!” “If my poor mother could see me 
now! ”—this as he balanced himself on a ladder across 
the swing. Immediately off the trapeze, with overcoat 
on, he picked up a little saucepan and made his way 
through the crowd outside the benches. ‘ Open your 
purses for a poor man with a family of twenty-four 
children and a dog that won’t leave him. Something to 
get soup. Something to get maccaroni.” The hard- 
fastened French purses were opened this time. He must 
have got enough to have raised “ spirtto” in him, for 
when he appeared as the clown once more, his face white 
as an egg, a red something that was between a night-cap 
and a fez on his head, and a long black coat on, he was 
able to do his stuff with zest. But now the surroundings 
and not the piece he performed held my attention. 

A lamp burning in the open air showed the white-faced 
mime and lighted up a setting that was in itself spec- 
tacular: there was the horseshoe of people, all held by 
an expectancy that came through the worn utterance, 
the worn gestures, the worn intonations of the player— 
old women with high black head-dresses or little white 
lace caps, their faces filled with lines, their headgears 
alternating black and white ; blue-clad fishermen ; girls 
with knitted shawls of white and blue; children in all 
colours, the infants being held up on men’s shoulders, 
and all with the night and the sea around them. A very 
little way beyond the crowd was the high brown cross 
with the Crucified looking over the sca, and alongside 
were ships that were soon to sail with fishers to New- 
foundland or Greenland, their tall masts crossed by 
folded brown sails. On the other side, open windows 
high up in houses held people—these were like painted 
groups of spectators. I remembered this setting when I 
had forgotten what the piece was about. 

* * * * * * * 

In Paris I went to see La Mauvaise Conduite, a moderni- 

vation of a Plautus play produced by the Vieux Colombier 


Theatre. The principal male characters wore masks, 
while the courtesan and her attendants were dressed like 
bathing beauties who have been brought on the scene 
before they got the whole of their costumes on. The 
masks that the men wore identified them with characters 
in the current comic strips; their clothes were modern 
but stylized. The lines were delivered as if the characters 
were in the circus-ring, and the sense of something per- 
formed in the open air was suggested not only by the 
watcr-front represented but by the conduct of the people 
on the scene; they had the rudeness of gamins. 

Plautus’s people are types, of course. But that is only 
to sav that he knew what the writer of the “ literary ” 
play does not know—that is, that it is the business of 
the writer for the theatre to take a type and enrich it. 
Characters in plays should be, as actors always are, 
animated masks. The audience must be able at once to 
identify the person on the stage—* Who is he ? What is 
she? Prince, Dreamer, Virgin, Courtesan?” If the 
dramatist is “ literary ”’—that is, if he is not really of 
the theatre, he will not discover the mask that permits 
us to identify and so go with his personae. 


Brief Guide to Cornwall 
By Jan Srrurner. 
iT ONG ago, before the Great Slump had driven back 

4 again into the regions of the impossible all the 
countries that quicker transport and suppler incomes 
were bringing within dreamable distance of us, we planned 
to go to Brittany this spring. 

Instead, we went to Cornwall. (Ethnologists say that 
there isn’t any difference really. And botanists say that 
there is no technical difference between a cowslip and a 
primrose. Scientific men are so unobservant.) But 
there was no need, we felt, to let ourselves be wholly 
cheated of our foreign travel. The fun of going to new 
countries lies not so much in being abroad as in feeling 
that you are abroad; strangeness is in the eye of the 
beholder ; all that is necessary, therefore, is to acquire a 
fresh technique. If you cannot go to strange places, let 
the places you do go to feel as strange as possible. Take 
nothing about them for granted. View their inhabitants 
with puzzled suspicion, their customs with amused toler- 
ance, their food with snobbish and unquestioning respect. 
Say of their scenery, not “ That view reminds one of 
scmething abroad,” but “ Look! that might almost be a 
bit of Sussex.” Be parochial, that you may have the 
pleasure of feeling insular; narrow your mind, that your 
meagre little wedge of travel may get a chanee to 


6s 


broaden it. 

To Cornwall, then, because it is a nice long way off 
(unless, of course, you live in Devon or Somerset), and 
because it sticks out into the sea, and because the place- 
names are preposterous and fetching, and because the 
roads on the map are covered with little triple arrows 
(“ gradient over one-in-seven ”), blue fans (“ view’), 
green fringes (“ picturesque route ”) and wicked 
black dots (“ dangerous bump or hollow ”). And 
back again, a week later, feeling agreeably out-thereish 
and bursting to pass on all our newly acquired knowledge. 
Here, then, if you are thinking of going there, and even if 
you are not, is my Brief Guide to Cornwall. 

Geography.—Cornwall is divided into three parts. The 
north part is by Norfolk out of Brittany. It has sand- 
dunes, and dark sheer cliffs, and Ovaltine-coloured 
ploughland, and seaside resorts, and wild, savage, beautiful 
headlands with Ye Olde Holy Grail Café perched on top, 
and a rushing, tearing, warm, unescapable wind. The 
south part is by the Cote d’Azur out of West Kent, but 
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takes after its father. It has blue bays, yellow coves, 
black rocks, feather-bed woods that flow spaciously down 
the sides of windless coombes, and tiny perpendicular 
limpet villages that somehow manage not to slither right 
down the cliffs into the sea. The middle part of Cornwall 
is by South Yorkshire out of Egypt; a kind of albino 
Black Country; a sullen, haunted plain, scattered with 
derelict mining villages and tall, ghostly, white pyramids. 
This has something to do with tin, or slate, or china-clay: 
I don’t know which. In certain districts all the men’s 
faces are quite covered with a fine white floury dust, so 
that they look, according to expression, like millers, lepers 
or clowns. This, too, has something to do with china- 
clay. Or tin. 


Inhabitants.—Cornwall is populated entirely by two 
sets of Bokanovskified twins. (I am indebted to Mr. 
Aldous Huxley for enabling me to understand without 
hesitation what might otherwise have struck me as 
baffling.) One set have round heads, barley-gold hair and 
wood-smoke-coloured eyes; they are slow and sunny 
and see fairies on Bodmin Moor. The other set have 
long heads, black hair and ravishingly haggard faces 
carved into deep ironical lines ; their eyes are blue and 
piercing, ringed with a darker blue round the iris; they 
are sinister, sardonic, heartrending and quite irresistible. 
There was a young fisherman in a pub at Mevagissey . . . 
And another, older, with spare stooped shoulders, carrying 
water in two Old Testament earthenware pitchers up the 
steep crooked street of Gorran Haven—a wicked-looking 
hamlet if ever there was one, with a keg of smuggled brandy 
in every cellar, I'll be bound, propped up on the long-brittle 
hones of quietly stabbed excisemen. 


Fauna.—The fauna consist of moles, starfish and 
snow-white cats. 

Flora.—In the north, seurvy-grass, navelwort and 
primroses. In the south, wild daffodils, palm-trees and 
primroses. In the middle, primroses. 


Myths and Legends.— Cornish cream. Cornish pasties. 


Habits and Customs.—-There is a left-handed rule for 
motor traflie and a right-handed rule for cyclists, farm- 
carts and cows. All gates are left permanently open, 
jutting out across the road, just to learn you. Level- 
crossings have no gates and are placed immediately 
round a sharp corner, between high hedges, half way 
up a one-in-six hill. 


Place-names.—Unbelievable, as I said before. — Still, 
there they are on the map. But don’t go to Saint-Anthony- 
in-Roseland, because no place could possibly live up to a 
name like that. We avoided it, for fear of disillusion. 


Language.—Up to the scratch. Pointing to a three- 
masted schooner with an unfamiliar flag, which was load- 
ing (or unloading) china-clay (or tin) in Pen-something 
Harbour, we asked a whitehaired, apple-cheeked salt 
where she came from. He said, dreamily: ‘“ She’m a 
furriner. We don’t ’ardly know wur them furriners 
du be fraam : they du jest pop in an’ aowt.” 

Unelassifiable from 
human habitation, 


Phenomenon.—Some way any 
in the middle of a vast crater of 
made theatrical by the horizontal 
light of the sinking sun, set one vaguely thinking of the 
Children of Israel, we suddenly saw, startlingly black 
against the pale sand and grey-green bents, a very, 
very ancient four-wheeled cab. It was deserted, dilapi- 
dated. Its paint and its leather were half peeled away, 
its wheels were nearly hub-deep in sand, its curved shafts 
were flung up to the empty sky in a gesture of grotesque 
Hanging askew from one of its 


sand-dunes which, 


and agonizing prayer. 


<< 
—<—, 


rusty doorhandles was a square white notice-board whi 
we were too far away to read. = 
* Probably,” said T., “‘ it says, ‘ This is the fly that the, 
sent to meet Napoleon the year he invaded Cornwall. » ” 
“Or perhaps,” I suggested, “it says it was Kj 
Arthur’s coronation coach.” 
We went closer. What it said was : 
** Beware of the Bees.” 


That is all I know about Cornwall, 


The Theatre 


A Play by Ronald Mackenzie, At th 
Criterion Theatre. 


“*Musical Chairs.” 


Tue raw material of comedy is seldom inspiring on jts own 
accounts. In nine cases out of ten, the alchemy of the 
dramatist is needed to coin it into the shape of- interest, }; 
Musical Chairs there is a difference : the fabric of its comedy 
is spun out of substance which has, apart from Mr. Mackenzie, 
treatment, a stimulus of its own. We do not have to bury 
beneath the surface of dialogue to consider implications: 
everything is well defined even when it is least assuming, 

The plot is ingeniously conceived : comedy is fostered by its 
relations with tragedy, and tragedy is the background. The 
scene is set among the oil-fields of Galicia where the Schindlex 
are working an unresponsive well. Joseph, Wilhelm Sching. 
ler’s son, is a relict of the War, who sits at home brooding oy 
his own lack of purpose and cultivating an arrogance which has 
become second nature: he plays Bach chorales, disserts oy 
Beethoven, parodies Masefield and insults his vacuous and 
devoted step-sister as his mood demands. — Geoffrey, his step. 
brother, is dutifully energetic, a bore, and engaged to Irene 
Baumer, an American whom he has brought back to Poland 
with him. Irene selects Joseph as the instrument for the 
mitigation of her tedium, and Joseph complicates matters by 
enlisting passion from his acquiescence. Schindler pére has 
meanwhile tired of his wife and amused himself with the Polish 
maid, who indiscreetly celebrates her emotional! advance fron 
the scullery to her master’s bedroom by insulting Mp, 
Sehindler. She with unsuspected insight detects Anna's 
buoyancy as evidence of her husband’s infidelity and makes 
a scene: and Mary who has hysterically offered herself to 
Joseph sees Irene’s bedroom door close behind him. The play 
ends on a note of tragedy, with the death of Joseph, who is 
drowned in rescuing Mary from attempted suicide. The fact 
that oil has been struck and the Schindlers have sold their 
holding at a satisfactory profit does not lighten the darkness of 
the climax. 

Mr. Mackenzie has written an excellent play, of a kind which 
too rarely reaches the stage. He is well served by an accom 
plished cast. Mr. John Gielgud deftly emphasized those parts 
of Joseph’s character which provide the clues to our interest; 
while committing us to the aggravations of his nature retaining 
our sympathy for the genuineness of his disillusionment: 
Miss Carol Goodner steered her destructive course between the 
two brothers with ease and charm: and Mr. Finlay Currie’ 
sketch of a by-product of American business was inspired 
portraiture. The play is brilliantly produced by M. Komisar- 
jevsky. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


* Precious Bane.” Adapted by Edward Lewis, from the 
Novel by Mary Webb. At the St. Martin’s Theatre. 

To tell the story of a play based on a widely-read novel 
is unnecessary. It remains to appraise the adaptation. Mr. 
Lewis’ is economical and effective, though it does not quite 
achieve the balance and drive of thorough-bred drama. Both 
his situations and his characters have an unavoidable taint 
of the arbitrary ; in the novel they were built up out of an 
accumulation of detail, and the stage can show us only the 
results, not the process, of accumulation. Their development 
is due as much, and more, to what happens off the stage than 
to what happens on it; and although this is true of many 
plays, the good ones are those which blind the audience t 
its truth. 

Mr. Lewis’ dialogue, though consistently dramatic in 
texture, is often too literary in its idiom, It is safe te say that 
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- play about rustic life (and this applies with double 

wt? “any play adapted from a novel about rustic life) 
- = improved by the deletion of all phrases beginning 
poor ” “as though,” and“ asif.”” The peasant’s addiction 
ee deninand of, metaphor and simile is to-day largely 
we tothe expression “ like Hell” : and I suspect that even 
in the days of Waterloo imagery was not as rife in country 
xitehens as Mrs. Webb would have us believe. Prue Sarn 
may have felt that the moonlit ricks looked like dancers, and 
ailthe rest of it ; but she would not have said so. 
"Miss Ffrangcon-Davies’ performance in this part was an 
acomplished and a beautiful one. But you cannot play Captain 
Hook without a hook, nor Long John Silver as a biped ; and 
uch of the dramatic interest in the character of Prue centred 
ynber hare-lip, no trace of which was visible in Miss Ffrangcon- 
paves’ face. No physical blemish obscured the bright 
jmadiation of her inner qualities ; so that at times we began 
to wonder what this personable young lady was making 
such a fuss about. Mr. Robert Donat’s Gideon was entirely 
satisfactory —a hard man, ridden by a daemon and ruthlessly 
pressing others into its service : indomitable, but not invul- 
nerable. As the sorcerer Beguildy, Mr. Malcolm Keen ensured 
that, if we sometimes laughed at his scenes of mumbo-jumbo, 
welaughed nervously ; and Mr. Sebastian Shaw made a sturdy, 
wmpathetic figure of Prue’s lover. The production was 
wood, except that all the Jadies were dressed too well and 
shod too lightly. PHTER FLEMING, 


“Othello.” At the St. James’s Theatre 
Moors (as they say of Kaffirs) have been buoyant of late. 
Mr. Richardson has triumphed as Iago at the Old Vic. 
Mr, Ainley, Miss Ashcroft, and Mr. Gielgud have disseminated 
the echoes, if not the essence, of the tragedy from Savoy 

Hill. Now Mr. Ernest Milton has attempted the task of 
producing the play and acting the lead himself. The wisdom 
of taking the double responsibility for the direction of a 
complex play and the performance of an exacting part is 
always questionable ; and although on the whole Mr. Milton’s 
courage has been justified, the quality of his work as pro- 
ducer shows most clearly when he himself is off the stage. 
‘The opening of the Senate scene, for instance—usually an 
apologetic and obscure prologue to a cause célébre—is given 
the emphasis and urgency of crisis; and the play gathers 
momentum the more swiftly for the tense partisanship of the 
brawl which precedes it. ‘The production, in short, has all the 
virtues, and few of the vices of an actor's production : virtues 
a clear understanding of the stage’s needs 
and of the play’s ability to supply them. Its only unpar- 
donable detect is its slowness. What we gain in contemplating 
the rich, sombre beauty of Mr. McKnight IXauffer’s scenery, we 
lose, while it is being set, in impatient perusal of the 
advertisements in our programmes, 

Mr. Milton spoke Othello’s lines with an intelligence 
an exact appreciation of their dramatic value which 
often sufficient to blind us to the shortcomings of his per- 
These were for-the most part inherent in his 
His abrupt, nervous gestures ; 
his too consciously 


which spring from 


and 
was 


formance. 
physique and his personality. 
his gait—feline rather than  tigerish ; 
modulated voice ; his air—fostered, alas, by the very subtlety 
of his interpretation—of having a better head on his shoulders 
than anyone else on the stage—all these combined to suggest 
something very different from the easy, generous splendour 
and the latent but terrific fire of Shakespeare’s Othello. We 
saw, not a giant on the rack, but a small man in great distress. 
On the vexed question of pigmentation Mr, Milton appeared 
to he in two mincs. He encouraged Brabantio and Iago to 
exploit the colour bar theme when it served their purposes ; 
and he himself underlined the words, ‘* Haply for I am black,” 
with a long and searching glance at his own hand. In the 
circumstances, some swarthier shade than beige should have 
heen the dominating note of his make-up. A very loyal and 
sustained piece of acting by Mr. Henry Oscar showed us an 
effective, virile Iago: an orthodox essay in sable villainy. 
Miss Athene Seyler’s vivid, vital Emilia (pronounced Amelia) : 
Mr. Nicholas Hannen’s attractive though perhaps rather too 
indisereet Cassio (pronounced Cashio): and Mr. 
Thirlwell’s Roderigo—more of a cad and less of a card than 
wsual—enriched the background of a production which was 
“onsistently alive and interesting. Perer Furaine, 


George 





XUM 


Poetry 


Lovers in Parks 


Tury dare not touch those limbs 
of which their thoughts are full : 
the outer surface fears 

that which the inmost craves. 


Open these stone-chaste heads : 
within, you find a mass 

of writhing thoughts condemned 
to see no light of act. 


These hands, afraid to touch 

the limbs of which the brains 

think overmuch, 

seem dead. Yet each nerve strains 


to grasp the dreamed-of breast, 
and each dream is a shade 
doomed to this dark unrest 
till flesh acts and dreams fade. 
Love was the architect 
who built these bodies, yet 
love is the only act 
they shrink from. Clay, forget 
your starveling fears, and pay 
these long-due tithes of joy 
to love that made you as you stand, 
clay shaped by love’s own loving hand. 

Epovuarp Roprit. 


The Knight’s Body 


Wuar thing does walk invisibly 
Across the winter-darkened sky ? 
Listen, what tremor do I hear 
Over the moor, what stealthy fear 


Vast with the world’s unholy deeds 
Rides on pale wings upon the reeds ? 
What energy transforms each leaf 

To a receptacle of grief ? 

What gaunt white eye grows in the night, 
What pattern of an obscene fright ? 


What flees into the blackened west, 
Hand clawing heart within the breast ? 


A man whom eye hath never seen 

Slowly parades the village green: 

What soul more obdurate than oak 

Ilides its strange shape within his cloak ? 
Freperic Prokos<it. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “Seecraror,’ Apri Tra, 1832. 

Letters have been received from Sir Walter Scott from Naples, 
dated the 5th March. Sir Walter is in perfect health and spuwits, 
and greatly delighted with the beautiful country where he is at 
present residing. 

° > . . 
GOETHE. 

This celebrated old man has at last departed from the stage whero 
he so long held the chief role. He expired at Weimar, which has for 
many years derived its lustre from his presence. One of the 
Frankfort journals, in noticing his death, says— After the bodily 
pain which he had previously felt at times had left him, he fell, the 
night before his death, into a slumber durmg which his mind seemed 
to be cheered by pleasing visions. This continued till the morning, 
when, in the full possession of his faculties, he conversed cheerfully 
with his daughter-in-law, grand-children, and friends. About ten 
o'clock, he drank a glass of wine, and then continued to move his 
hand in the air, as if writing or drawing, still as it were embodying 
the creations of his fancy; till, growing weaker and weaker, his 
hand dropped on his knee, where it continued to move, as in the act 
of writing, till the angel of death summoned him away.” 


Cuvier estimates the longevity of the whale at a thousand vears. 
Dr. Jenner tasted the milk of a whale ; and was of the opinion that 
it contained more cream than that of quadrupeds, and is exceedingly 
nutritious, rich, and well-flavoured. We recommend the project ot 
making whale-cheese to the speculative. Inthe times of joint-stock, 
a dairy for whale-cheese, on an extensive scale, in Spitzbergen (a 
nice cool place), would have taken wonderfully. 
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Country Life 


Corrace Rents. 

Some extravagant, and yet typical, examples of the rents 
paid by cottage dwellers have recently been forced on my 
notice. One cottage, so called, consists of exactly one down- 
stairs room and two very small upstairs rooms, reached 
not by stairs but by a nearly upright ladder through a trap 
door. The weekly rent is 6s. 8d. Near by an old couple 

they recently celebrated their golden wedding—pay 12s. 
a week for their cottage, though their total income is little 
more than 20s. The burden is the harder to bear for the 
knowledge that a much richer neighbour, living in an exactly 
similar cottage, pays 5s. 6d., owing to his good fortune in 
being longer established. He took the cottage ‘‘ in the good 
old days.” The answer to any protest is that they have 
good gardens. Well: the gardens are not more than a 
twentieth of an acre; and the land over the hedge lets at 
much less than 20s. an acre a year. A penny a week for the 
garden would be double the farmer's rent. 


. 4 * * ks 


In a neighbouring county an ex-gardener, now a small- 
holder, is fortunate enough to be a tenant of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Even these excellent landlords sometimes 
exaggerate the value of their land: I have known them to 
ask £200 an acre for an empty field desired for a village playing 
ground. But their cottages are good and cheap; and they 
give examples of the general rule that the bigger the landowner 
the better for the tenant. The gardener has a really good 
home for 3s. 6d. a week. If a list of cottages with their 
rents were drawn up for almost any normal village the state 
of repair would be found to vary inversely with the amount 
of the rent; and the amount of the rent with the status of 
the owner. The general rule holds that the worst 
highly rented cottages are those owned locally, as a rule by 
local tradesmen. The favourite investment for such savers 
is investment in cottage property. Such property pays 
them Perhaps no single social-economic fact so 
punishes the poor as this tendency for their homes to fall into 
such ownership. 


and most 


as well. 


In his vigorous quarterly, The Countryman, Mr. Robertson 
Scott publishes a number of prophecies about the state of 
rural England ten and fifty years hence. | It is astonishing how 
many of his prophecies evade the question of the home and 
garden. How has it come about that the farmer gets his 
house, very often a beautiful house, for nothing, and the other 
land workers pay exorbitantly ? If the farmer paid pro rata 
for his house and garden on the scale that the cottager pays 
he would generally get some 200 acres of land for less than 
nothing at all. The contract is not necessarily to the discredit 
of any person or class; but it is a sign of the social muddle 
that arrests the reconstruction of rural life. I know farms, 
in several counties, that are derelict, not because it would not 
pay to till the land- but because the farm-house is vastly more 
valuable as a home for a non-local worker 
and farm to the professional husbandman, 
have a home for nothing. 


than are house 
accustomed to 


Our RoOpEN?t’ POPULATION. 


In the pursuit of a life-long hobby a small country lawyer 
in Huntingdon—drew and described every single British plant, 
and in the sequel his book became the foundation of a standard 
authority. He told me when the great achievement was 
completed just before the War that he gave all the credit to 
his penny post. His correspondents were legion. Whenever 
he heard rumour of a variety, however rare in however remote 
a spot, he could always find some local enthusiast who would 
send him a specimen to draw. The post, though a dearer 
one, has served the young Oxford biologists nearly as well. 
They set out some years ago to discover the secret of a par- 
ticular mystery in the life of mammals, especially rodent 
mammals. Was there any law regulating the ups and downs 
of their population? Mr. Middleton, the leader of this bio- 
logical group, announced the results of this long inquiry to a 
private audience on Tuesday last. 


They have proved several vague theories. Not in one Species 
but in a dozen a singularly regular periodicity has been Pina 
The creatures multiply up to a maximum ; and then With 
surprising precision, a disease runs through them and the Point 
of greatest production is followed by a season of lowest pro. 
duction. The old physicist said that nature abhors a vacuum 
The modern biologist says that nature abhors repletion 
Excess at once brought its own remedy, and that a Violent 
remedy. We do not see in England—a blessed island that 
seldom suffers from ‘* wasteful and ridiculous excess such 
sudden and immense emergencies as are known in Australia, 
where mice will eat their way through the bedding and fur. 
niture or anything that looks destructible very much as cate. 
pillars will pillage a landscape or as the Scandinayig, 
lemmings, in number as great as the Pied Piper's rats, yj 
drown themselves in tens of thousands in the wild instinet { 
escape from the starvation their multitude involves, 


% cs i 


We know no such extravagances in Britain: our plagues 
are no more than childish complaints ; but we may suffer, 
as in the past year, from too many rats, too many shrews, 
too many mice; and countrymen observe with wonder the 
sudden multiplication of weasels and squirrels. Different 
species have different periods: some of ten years, some of 
four. The more precise knowledge now reached is, of course, o{ 
no little interest to pure science ; but it may also directly 
affect particular interests ; and finally perhaps enable us to 
control population. If we could keep down mice and rats we 
should save very many million pounds a year. The grey rat 
alone is said to cost the country £8,000,000 a year. Keepers 
will be especially interested ; but since—in my opinion—th 
population of stoats and weasels is, if anything, too small 
even in years of maximum, that interest may not wholly 
deserve congratulation. Stoats and weasels are enemies of 
the rat; and enemies of the rat are friends of man. 


SUCCESSFUL Birp PROTECTION, 

T am told by those who should know that small birds have 
greatly increased throughout Ireland of late ;_ and this happy 
fact seems to be due to the recent Bird Protection Acts. The 
bird-catching business, which flourished horribly in South 
Ireland, has had its wings clipped ; and the export of such 
birds as the goldfinch has stopped. South Ireland has done 
well; but the model Act, and the more thorough and logical, 
is to the credit of North Ireland. It is not sentimental ; and, 
indeed, contains a black list that is too long. The outlaws are 
rook, jackdaw, hooded crow, magpie, Irish jay, starling, 
house sparrow, bullfinch, wood pigeon, sparrowhawk, great 
black-backed and lesser black-backed gulls, cormorant and 
shag. More surprising, and less explicable, is a list of three 
birds that a Jandowner may persecute : blackbird, chaflinch 
and greenfinch. What has the chaflinch done which the pro- 
tected great titehas left undone ? Kut this is written not to 
defend friends, but to advertise: the influence of the Acts 
which—a most vital point— are being administered with 
good will and even zest. Much of the good work is due to the 
Ulster Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. They 
have supplied expert knowledge 
influenced public opinion. 


not only ° sentimentally 


* * * ‘* 
RoBin VERSUS Trr. 

Most of those who provide coconuts or fat for their birds 
have seen jealous robins watching the sailor-like tits hanging 
to the rigging and taking their fill. Neither the beak nox th 
claws of the robin are well fitted to the work of pecking ou! 
bits of hard food from a swinging nut. But I know of two 
robins, one in Oxford, one reported from a Torquay garden, 
whose courage —or greed— overcome their physical deficiencies. 
The Devon robin not only clings to the swinging coconut bul 
drives off all the tits except the great tit. The robins this year 
are the first to build and have a great spring hunger. A pai 
in my garden, who are nesting, are tamer towards anyon: 
who produces a spade than T have ever known them. 


W. Bracie Trosss. 


Apr 
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A FIXED EASTER 
[To the Editor of the Seecrsror.| 

sig, One may perhaps be pardoned for suggesting that 
there is. business aspect of the question to which Lord 
yesporough has reverted at such an appropriate moment. 
Owing to the Income Tax laws, many, if not most, limited 
jability companies close their financial year on March 31st. 
me year 1931-82 will give those companies, especially where 
they are subject to seasonal trading, a very inaccurate 
picture of their twelve months’ working, since it will be 
jyrdened with two Easter periods. A fixed Easter would 
yoid disparate Comparisons-—a very important matter when 
we is required to refer back to balance-sheets over a long 
yriod. I suggest that an adherence to the first Sunday 
after the first full moon after March 21st is really less vital 
than the need for consistency in commercial procedure. 
the original Kaster Sunday was April 9th, a.p. 30, but it 
yas not until A.pb. 68 that the festival of Easter was insti- 
tuted, and it was so called in England from the Saxon goddess, 
kostre, Whose festival occurred in April. It was this pagan 
jstival celebrating the re-awakening of Nature in the spring 
which the Church adroitly turned to her own use and advantage. 
this does not detract from the deep religious significance of 
pur Christian anniversary, but I contend that a fixed Easter 
round about April 9th, besides making for commercial smooth- 
ness, Would acquire a double forcefulness if it united the idea 
of Christ’s Resurrection with the conception of the resurrection 
of life in the woodlands and fields. —I am, Sir, &e., 


Oak Lea, Adel, Leeds, Srewartr A, Hirsr. 


THE SUGAR-BEET SUBSIDY 
| To the Editor of the Spucravor.| 

Sin, Your correspondent points out that even at the present 
tine the sugar-beet subsidy and duty preference gives that 
industry an equivalent ad valorem protection of 200 per cent., 
but I notice that he does not mention that the industry is not 
content even with that amount of protection, and is. still 
asking for more. It is sincerely to be hoped that before the 
National Government yields to these demands it will ask 
itself very seriously whether it is really worth while paying 
$30 millions in subsidy and duty preference in order to reduce 
our sugar imports by 1,300,000 tons (the market value of 
which to-day is £63 millions). 

No State money is being used in an attempt to reduce our 
imports of such things as barley, oats, pig products, milk, 
poultry, butter, cheese, eggs and potatoes, for which our annual 
import bill amounts to approximately £150 millions! What 
is the particular magic in sugar that makes it worth while 
giving its production in this country such wholly dispropor- 
tionate support, especially when the Empire is full of sugar- 
producing areas, where sugar can be produced two or three 
times more cheaply than in this country,--I am, Sir, &c.. 

“(FAXPAYER.” 


INDIA AND THE OPTIMISTS 
[Vo the Editor of the Sevcravor.| 
Six, At a luncheon given to Sir John Anderson, the Governor- 
designate of Bengal, the Secretary of State for India declared 
that he did not regard the situation in this country as critical. 
fam afraid many thoughtful Indians will find themselves 
unable to subseribe to this view. Allow me to mention only 
afew facts and leave it to you to judge whether his optimism 
is justified. Trouble in the North-West Frontier Province. 
in spite of severe measures, has, unfortunately, not subsided. 
Government is forced to resort to the bombing of villages. 
The inauguration of reforms in that Province does not seem 
eased the situation. The Ordinances left 
terrorism unaffected. An overwhelmingly large majority of 
politically-minded Indians are uncompromisingly opposed to 
the creed of violence, but to their dismay they find that it 
i not dying. The budget of the Government of India shows 


to have have 





XUM 


Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 
cannot give space for long letiers and that short ones are generally read with more attention, 
consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Weel:.’—Ed. SpecTatonr.]| 


The length which we 


a deficit of over £10,000,000 (134 crores of rupees). The budgets 
of Provincial Governments also reveal deficits. One wonders 
if trade can fully revive in an atmosphere such as the present. 
Those who are in touch with realities recognize the growing 
tension and deplore it. Is it any wonder that in such cir- 
cumstances few people can discover any ground for satis- 
faction ? 

The British public should now begin to think furiously 
about the Indian situation. They ought to bear in mind 
the lesson of history. Repression, instead of crushing a 
movement like the Congress, invariably brings additional 
strength to it. It does not ease the situation; it only 
aggravates it. It should not be forgotten that the ultimate 
responsibility for this policy rests on the British public. 
If at this juncture they do not show alertness, posterity will 
not thank them for their inaction. As long as there is no 
peace in India, so long will the dream of world peace remain 
unrealized. Conciliation and not repression will bring about 
peace and co-operation. —I am, Sir, &e.,  Iswar SARAN, 

6 Edmonstone Road, Allahabad, India. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

|To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sin,— The Spectator published recently a lament from Bristol 
over the disappearance of an old and well-known local paper, 
the result of the action of newspaper combines which seem 
bent upon killing the independence of the provincial Press 
and substituting their own it. The same thing has 
happened further West, and Plymouth and Exeter have 
both lost familiar newspapers and are suffering from similar 
propaganda, The change is serious and the danger is great. 
The countryside needs more (not less) than ever the guidance 
and teaching of its local papers, with independent editors, 
who know its difliculties and are seeking the best for every- 
thing connected with agriculture, and desire the uplifting of 
the culture and social life of all engaged in it. 

Bristol is not only feeling its loss but is endeavouring to 
remedy it. A new paper is being launched by citizens who 
will see to it that they have what they want. Cannot the 
cities and districts further West do the same thing, or else 
combine with their more powerful neighbour to ward off a 
baneful evil, and to supply a great need ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

OCTOGENARIAN, 


for 


| Vo the Editor of the Sevctaror. | 
Sir,—-Your comments of a couple of weeks ago, together with 
those expressed in your correspondence columns last week on 
the above subject, are both pertinent and opportune. The 
advertisers’ almost complete reaction in recent years to the 
newspapers with the large and artificially supported circulations 
has long been a source of amazement to me, and yet it takes 
no psychologist to understand the type of * reader ~ who buys 
the popular penny Press, and no hard-headed business man to 
see the almost incessant doping that goes on in the circulation 
The strange thing is that the advertiser seems 


departments. 
Or is it the advertising 


to be the only party blind to the facts. 
agent who is to blame ? 

It would seem that an agent with a large order to place 
would very much rather take space in three papers with a 
combined circulation of three millions than have to bother 
with one hundred papers with a total circulation of equal 
size. This desire on the part of the agent to focus his interest 
on one or two centres is merely one example of the spirit of 
the age in which we live and is, therefore, natural enough 
and would be sound enough, too, provided the method of 
their conduct was healthy. But an artificially supported 
circulation is not healthy. It is an iniquitous deception, 
manifestly unsuitable as a in which national 
advertising should appear almost exclusively. 

Papers that have enormous circulations serve admirably 
the type of public they cater for. They are the very flesh 
and blood of the modern craze of getting something for 
nothing. and the breath of life to those whose existence has 
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become one long study of racchorse form. ‘In the main, the 
type of person in this class is not a reader of the paper ; he 
merely glances at the latest race tip or cuts out his favourite 
competition. When will the advertiser wake up to these 
glaring facts? It may be to-morrow or it may be not yet, 
but the day will come when he wil! help to crush the artificial 
circulations that he has indirectly Supported for so long, or as 
an alternative treat them in accordance with their real value. 
As your correspondent of last week so truly said, “ Finally 
any enterprise conducted on unsound lines will break down 
in its methods. . . .”’ Will the advertiser cause the break- 
down or will he merely assist in a collapse brought about by 
sheer exhaustion due to dope ? 

Let us hope that the day is not far distant when we shall 
again see our decently conducted daily and weekly papers 
sharing together with the popular Press our national 
advertising.—I am, Sir, &c., CORNISHMAN. 

Cornwall, 

SEX EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In the correspondence on the question of “ Sex Educa- 
tion,’ it is interesting to notice how carefully the writers 
avoid coming to grips with the reat difficulty of this very 
important subject. The chief difficulty is not so much who 
should answer the chiidren’s questions, as what, in each 
instance, is precisely the wisest answer that should be given? 
e There is fairly general agreement as to the necessity of 
graduating the information conveyed, according to the age 
of the enquiring child, and, also, as to doing this in the most 
straightforward, simple, and truthful manner. But, although 
most adults are quite familiar with the nature of these questions, 
hardly anybody who writes, or talks, about them seems pre- 
pared to state, definitely, what is the wisest way of answering 
any of them. 

For example, in last week's Spectator, Mr. Alex. G. Craig, 
although saying “ It is essential that these questions should 
be answered in the vocabulary of the nursery and the play- 
ground,” carefully avoids stating, in precise terms, how he 
would answer the child (of three years) who asks “ where do 
babies come from ?*’ How much more helpful it would 
have been, to parents and nurses, had his letter shown exactly 
how that question can be wisely answered. It would, also, 
be very interesting and helpful to know exactly how the 
Duchess of Atholl and Mrs. Chaloner would reply to thet 
question. 

Here are a few similar questions, for all of which it would 
be of great use to parents and nurses generally to have wise 
and truthful answers provided : 

(a) Where did T come from ? 

(b} Where was I before [ was born ? 

(c) Why are some babies girls, and some, boys ? 

(d) Does every baby have to have a mother, and a father ? 

(e) Why do babies have to have a mother, and a father ? 


All of these questions are known to have been asked by 
young children (ages from three to five years) of their parents 
or nurses.-——I am, Sir, &c., SYDNEY MARRABLE. 

* Berrydene,” Parkstone, Dorset. : 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin,—In her remarks on sex education (the Spectator, 
March 26th, 1932) the Duchess of Atholl well emphasizes 
two essential points of practical importance : the first, that 
knowledge of this properly imparted to young 
people en masse is a crying need to-day. The second point 
is that, great as is the need, it is nobody’s business to satisfy 
it. Clergymen, teachers, doctors and parents would like to 
help, but often enough feel that it is not really their job. 
And rightly so, because it is indeed an expert task, and 
where are the experts who can undertake it? We have got 
to educate them; we have got to arrange matters so that 
all over the country certain clergymen, doctors, teachers 
and others will the role of sex educators. Until 
that is done sex education will continue to have two faults, 
inadequacy and nonconformity. Fortunately for the average 
healthy boy or girl, these faults count fer but little ; unfor- 
tunately for a host of young persens of the delicate and 
nervous type, half-hearted, inadequate sex teaching leads to 
the development of a variety of morbid inhibitions, obsessions 
and sometimes delusions. Whilst want of 


sort 


assume 


standardization 


—— 
results in confusion and yet more morbid miisunderstandin 
for others. iJ 

To be successful sex education must be complete and 
rationally standardized. To secure this end I advocate the 
formation of a committee to settle what is to be taught 
When that has been decided the next step should he to 
establish authoritative experts as teachers, and make then, 
accessible to our youthful public. Such a council of enqhiy 
should be representative of many professions and interests 
its decisions would be of vast importance. 4 

In conclusion I beg leave to differ from her Grace ag to 
the desirability of leaders of Seouts, Guides and other usefyl 
organizations undertaking sex education. There should tp 
a detached authority and mature experience attaching tp 
those who qualify for this tremendously important positioy 
not usually possessed by Scout leaders or their equivalents, 
I am, Sir, &e., Kk. L. Horrwers-Asu, 

Harley Street, W. 

KING’S LYNN 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Referring to a paragraph headed * Lynn Philistine» 
in the Spectator of March 19th (page 410), I feel sure that the 
alleged opposition to the preservation of the historic buildings 
of King’s Lynn is based on a misunderstanding. I know 
that the citizens of King’s Lynn are proud of their town and 
its traditions and set great value on its historic memorials, 

But any misunderstanding will not be removed by attacking 
the amenities of Lynn as a port. The writer of the paragraph 
says: “ The harbour, once one of the busiest, is silting Up, 
and the town may become a Rye.’ This statement, if jt 
were accurate, would be beside the mark, because it has no 
bearing on the preservation of historic buildings ; but, in 
fact, it is entirely inaccurate. King’s Lynn is still a flourishing 
port and, judging by the result of its trading in the year 
1931, when the profits of its Dock Company were sutflicient 
to pay interest on the whole of the capital and to carry a 
handsome sum to reserve, it may challenge comparison with 
the result achieved by any port in the kingdom. 

Within the Jast two years, the Conservancy Board of 
King’s Lynn has effected improvements in the channel of 
the river Ouse which have already proved beneficial to 
navigation, and under the recent Drainage Act further 
improvements will be effected when the nation can afford 
to make its contribution towards the expense.—I am, Sir, &e, 

Joun C, Fox, 
Chairman of the King’s Lynn Docks and Railway Co. 


“THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF CRITICISM” 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 

Sirn,—When this morning I belatedly (having been away) 
read in the Spectator for March 26th, Mr. Richard Church's 
review of my New Bearings in English Poetry, I had the impulse 
to write privately to him, expressing my pleasure. For hie is 
the first critic of my book to perceive that it is not my enthusi- 
asm that makes Mr. Ronald Bottrall a remarkable poet. | 
have for a long while been trying to win recognition for Mr. 
Bottrall, who has been almost completely ignored ; so I am 
very grateful to Mr. Church. But it occurs to me that, 
instead of writing to him privately, I might fairly take the 
opportunity of correcting certain misapprehensions he seenis 
to me to exhibit. That I do so he may take as a compliment: 
I was prepared for the usual kind of misrepresentation deriving 
from anti-highbrow animus, and have not been foolish enough 
to reply ; but Mr. Church is (in the old sense) a candid critie, 

If, then, he looks at the offending passage again I think he 
will agree that he does me an injustice in making me cali Keats 
a “ vulgarian.” To refer, as I do, to the commonplace that 
Keats was liable to a certain vulgarity is quite another thing. 
Must I assure Mr. Church that I admire Keats very much? 
And must I assure him also that I admire Tennyson? And 
that I have a liking for Matthew Arnold ? I suppose that I 
can’t have made plain enough the point of view from which I 
criticize the Nineteenth Century tradition, and yet certain 
sympathetic comments of Mr. Church’s seem to show that he 
understood. 

And then, what is this “‘ Cambridge School” in whieh, 
according to Mr. Church (and so many other crities), 1 have 
“served my apprenticeship’ ? ‘There is Mr. Richards, te 
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—= 
thom everyone concerned with literary criticism during the 
yg de, and especially at Cambridge, has incurred a debt. 
Leg a *t think that he or Cambridge would care to be made 
ah for my critical methods or my conclusions. I 
If taught English at Cambridge for a number of 
years, but I never found the least reason to suppose that my 
methods had any institutional sanction. My critical approach, 
which (to my gratification) leads Mr. Church to note that 1 am 
yecupied with technique,” I have always imagined 
I hint in my Prefatory Note) to derive from Mr, 


responsible 
have myse 


* prec 
myself (as 
Eliot as much as from anyone. ‘ 
Let me conclude by repeating that I do sincerely feel 
obliged to Mr. Church; adding, if, Sir, you will permit me, 
that Mr. Bottrall’s book of poems is called The Loosening, 
published by the Minority Press, Heffer, Cambridge. 


and is 
: F. R. Leavis. 


lam, Sir, &c., 
' > Vins o 
6 Chesterton Hall Cresceat, Canridz. 


EMILY BRONTE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, 1 have just read in your last issue Mrs. Garnett’s most 
interesting letter on ‘* Emily Bronté.” She takes me to task 
for saying that when Charlotte Bronté in Shirley “ attempted 
a full-length portrait of her sister Emily, she tackled some- 
(As a matter of fact, I said that she 
* which is not at all the 


ss 


thing beyond her scope.” 
tackled something ** outside her ken,’ 
same thing.) 

But when it comes to the point of Mrs. Garnett’s letter, I 
am afraid { still differ from her. She says that Charlotte did 
not attempt to render the mysticai side of Emily’s genius. 
That is exactly what Charlotte did attempt to do, and it was 
there that her full-length portrait was a complete failure. 
Shirley’s famous rhapsody beginning ** Nature is now at her 
, was a deliberate attempt to set forth 
Emily’s mysticism, and (fine passage though it may be) it is 
a parody of it, as anyone who knows Emily’s poems must 
surely agree. Marvellous as Charlotte’s talents were, she had, 
us her letters and her preface to the Wuthering Heights edition 
of 1850 show, no comprehension of Emily's quality ; that was 
“beyond her ken.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lamb House, Rye. 

“THOUGHTS IN THE ATR” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]| 
Sin,—In Mr. Charles Morgan’s novel, The Fountain, the follow- 
ing passage occurs : 


evening prayers ” 


kK. F. Benson. 


“ As there was a physical air that men breathed in common, so 
there was a spiritual air that, in the processes of thought, they drew 
upon and exhaled. Some thoughts purified or enriched it; other 
thought corrupted it ; and in this perpetual struggle there were no 
divisions of time or place or language. Action perished ; thought 
did not.” 

That this is so in fact is often stated (and I incline to believe 
it to be true), but I would be glad if you or your readers could 
tell me of any book setting out either to prove or disprove its 
truth. There are many instances of where discoveries or 
theories have been arrived at independently, the most notable 
heing that of Darwin and Russell Wallace. The pre-occupation 
of certain centuries with definite modes of thought—the 
sixteenth with the tragedy of the fleetingness of youth, the 
seventeenth with the thought of death, &e., are striking 
examples ; but in each case it would be possible to make out a 
strong case for the fashion having been started by one man. 
To prove—or at least present—a case for “ thoughts in the 
air” requires many more instances of the duplication of dis- 
coveries and the simultaneous promulgation of similar philo- 
sophies. Has it been done yet ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Scutm Mack. 
Haddiscoe Manor, near Norwich, Norfolk. 


THE WAR ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 

Sin,—It is beginning to be realized that the greatest misery of 
unemployment is not physical want, hard though that may be, 
but the degeneration of all the vital powers which idleness 
inevitably brings, with its consequent loss of self-esteem and 
self-confidence, 

Surely much might be done to remedy this. The Spectator 
has given generous support to two ventures sponsored by the 


Society of Friends, the Allotments Fund for the unemployed, 
and the work in Brynmawr. These ventures are only a begin- 
ning, but they point the way to what might be done on a 
national scale. We hear much of the right use of leisure. Is 
there not here an opportunity of providing some of the benefits 
of leisure to the multitudes who have leisure thrust upon them, 
so that they may know how it can be wisely spent ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., J.E.S 
Cambridge. 


ETYMOLOGICAL DUMPING 
|To the Editor of the Sercrsror.| 
a notable speech a few months ago Mr. Stanley 


Sir, —In 


Baldwin found a new reason for seeking a_ protectionist 
mandate, a reason which must command the support of every 


true lover of his country irrespective of party. That reason 
was to prevent the growing importation of American words 
into the English language. 

I am not an extremist in these things, but I do feel that the 
time has come to protest against the utterly senseless adoption 
of American words and phrases, which every day seem to 
increase in number and fatuity. I have nothing to say 
against slang phrases, from whatever source they may come, 
which serve a definite purpose in conveying an idea. Our 
language, like every other language, must expand to meet 
the growing needs of the age. But for the purposeless misuse 
of existing English words and the acceptance of new words 
which are both ugly and unnecessary there is no excuse. 

Business circles are the worst offenders at the moment. 
Take, for instance, the word ** prospect.” The word, according 
to the sense, means “ view” or ‘* something anticipated,” 
and to most people's mind it conjures up, used without context, 
a famous phrase from Bishop Heber, though few, I imagine, 
know its origin. But to-day, if you please, a ‘* prospect ” 
is a prospective customer! Could anything be more ludi- 
crous ? Take, again, the word “ executive.” <A little while 
ago it meant a committee with powers to act; to-day it 
means an individual in an executive position. The continued 
ridicule of the ‘ yours-to-hand” type of so-called business 
| etter is definitely driving it out. 

A word from you would go far towards stopping the degra- 
dation of good English words.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Martin J. MELVIN, 


COLOUR SENSE IN DOGS 

|To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sir,--I am much interested in the note by Sir W. Beach 
Thomas on the colour sense in dogs. Ten years ago in 
South Africa we had a bulldog named Brits. At meal times 
he was given a chair to sit on a short distance from the 
table. But he was not allowed to sit on it until he brought 
his own cushion and put it on the chair. His first cushion 
was covered with brown holland. After a while I burnt the 
whole thing, and made a fresh one stuffed with soft grass. 
This time the covering was a gay one with green, red and 
black stripes. Brits did not like it at all. It was a struggle 
every time to get him to bring it to his chair. 

After a week or two at breakfast time one day I told him 
to fetch his cushion. He was doing it very reluctantly when 
I left the room for a minute. On my return I found Brits 
wildly tearing his cushion to bits, the floor strewn with grass 
and bits of the striped cover. That day I made a third 
cushion for him, this time with a sombre brown cover. He 
adopted it at once, and cheerfully put it on his chair at every 

I am, Sir, &c., 
Frances M. Ross. 


meal, carefully removing it afterwards. 
Edinburgh. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue 9.15. 

In making Mr Kipling say “ Romance comes up with 
the 9.15,” the writer of the paragraph headed * Pirate's 
Gold” on p. 467 of your last issue has gone wrong in 
both sense and rhythm. What Mr. Kipling did write was: 

**Confound Romance! . . . And all unseen 
tomance brought up the nine-fifteen.”’ 

of R. K.’s 
and Stoughton). 


Verse, Inchasive 
W. Cook, 


See ~ The King” on page 37 
Edition, 1885-1926 (Hodder 
2 Christ Church Road, N. 38. 
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“Spectator’’ Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one sido of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


The namo and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 52 (Ser py “Dveut.”) 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a Patchwork Poem on 
Spring, in not Jess than twelve or more than twenty 
lines, each line being taken from a different published 
English poem. No poet may be quoted more than 
twice and full references must be given. 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, April 11th, 


1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
April 23rd, 1932. 


Competition No. 53 (Set sy “ Carp.” 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best sonnet beginning 

g £ 
“When I consider how my days were spent,” attributed 
to either a bookmaker, a gossip-writer, a beauty specialist, 
or a jockey. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, April 
18th, 1932. The result of this competition will appear in our 
issue of April 30th, 1932. 

The result of Competition No. 51 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 23 
A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The 
twenty-third of these competitions closes on Monday, 
April 18th, 1932. Entries should be marked ‘ Limerick 
No. 23.” 

The result of the twenty-first of these competitions will 
be announced in our next: issue. 

[It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
postcards. | 


Report of Competition No. 50 


[|Rerort AND AwarD BY * DuGit.”’| 

A prize of £2 2s. was offered for a Birthday Greeting addressed 
to a child, in not more than twenty-five lines of English verse. 

It is not easy to write for children: to be simple without 
being patronizing, to remember the things that really 
interested us when we were five or six or seven, to forget 
the grown-up person in the corner. Almost every com- 
petitor this week has written with an eye on the grown-up 
person in the corner, and the result, in most cases, has been 
unduly sentimental.. There have been little ships on life’s 
great sea, buds unfolding, dewdrops at dawn, larks singing, 
golden curls and blue eyes and fairies ringing joy bells. 
Uncles and aunts have warned their nephews and_ nieces 
against the dreadful things they may meet in after life, or 
have given them good advice for the present moment. 


“Try to answer all your letters 

This will please and cheer your betters ”’ 
says L. R. S. Taylor. 

The rhymes of this type have quite outdistanced those 
in the Christopher Robin style, telling of big birthday cakes 
and new shoes. It was refreshing to find W. Hodgson 
Burnet’s rhyme, sent with a model railway engine, from 
“Joving Uncle Jim.” 

* T don’t suppose you'll ever know 
The wrench it- was to him 
To part with it!” 

The prize is divided. One guinea goes to W. A. Rathkey, 
14 Oxford Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6, for a refreshing parody 
on “ Be good, sweet Maid”; the other to N. B. 


THE WINNING ENTRIES. 
AN UNCLE TO A NAUGHTY NirEcr, 
Immodest child, I have no gift to give you; 
No Unele likes to throw his cash away ; 
Yet, if you will, one little tip Pll leave you, 
For every day. 


Til tell you how to raise a louder riot 
Than politics or war have ever raised, 

To make your parents scream aloud for quiet, 
And die half-crazed. 


Be rude, you wretch, and answer back your teacher 3 
Do sticky things, not homework all night long ; 
And so make me and every living creature, 
Cry—Death, how long ? 
W. A. Ratuxey, 


Errors IN Everypay SPEECH, 

A birthday’s your debut upon this earth— 

Not—as they'll tell you in the nursery— 
A day on which you celebrate your birth, 

Such as the present Anniversary. 
Ten years—or a decade—have passed away ; 

Another ten, and you'll be “sweet and twenty "—~ 
So Shakespeare says, and adds that “in delay ”’— 

[ know it all too well—* there lies no plenty.” 
Ah, may you profit by this work, which I 

Penned when my years were half their present number—~ 
Eheu fugaces !—for the day draws nigh 

Alas! when I the ground will no more cumber! 
“ Read,”” Anastasia, ‘* mark,’? and—-which is best— 
* Learn” this my book, and “ inwardly digest,” 


N, B, 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 20 
THE most popular subjects for Limericks this week were 
Living Radiators (Julian Huxley), Educating China (0, M, 
Green), Evening Dress in the Theatre, Mr. Epstein and the 
Man in the Street, He who got Slapped (Jan Struther), and 
Sir Walter Scott (Lord David Cecil). The prize is awarded 
to Mrs. P. H. Lulbam, Haven, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 


THE WINNING ENTRY. 
* REPULSIVE, TECHNICALLY OuTRAGEOUS DRAwiNGs,” 
(page 413). 
Said Stuntstein and Co., ‘* Here’s a game ! 
If the coarse and obscure be our aim, 
Half the Press greets our frolic 
With, ‘ Wondrous ! symbolic !’ 
And the public, poor sheep, bleat the same.” 
(Mrs.) P. H. Lutnam 
Commended : 
Eventne DREss IN THE THEATRE (page 408), 
We are told we should dress for the stalls 
—A prospect which rather appals— 
Couldn't those in plus-fours 
Be supplied at the doors 
With a nice suit of black overalls ? 
W. Hopeson Bornet, 


, 


THe Mopern ‘“ Garret’? CORRESPONDENCE (page 414), 
No need, dear old ‘* Gairl,” to remind me 
Of one who will ever in mind be 
That vision of bliss, 
My Victorian Miss, 
The “ Gairl,” not the “ Gurl,” left behind me. 
F. A, Gopparn 


Livinc RADIATORS, BY PROFESSOR JULIAN Hx Ley, 
A scientist, horn-rimmed and spruce, 
In an essay quite clear, but abstruse, 
Says the man who would shoot 
With a small onion root 
Has a mitogenctic excuse. BANNAs 
ExTRACT FROM THE “ SPECTATOR,” IssCE Marca 19: 
“Tt is requested that. to facilitate the work of the judges, entries, 
when possible, should be submitted on postcards.” 
Against the Spectator my grudge is, 
They set. such impossible drudges, 
For it’s fiendishly hard 
To inscribe on a card 
A limerick FIT for the judges. 
(P.S.—Even this made me waste six.) 
F. Lorrus WiGRAM 
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ery, the Second Effort. By Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B. 
Reel 10s. 6c.) 


No one is better qualified than Sir Arthur Salter to diagnose 
the causes of the world’s economic disease and to prescribe 
remedies, and he has fulfilled this most important task with 
consummate skill. Master of an easy and flexible style, he 
tells a story that can be understood, as he writes it, by all 
the millions who want, or ought to want, to know what is 
the matter, and he judges world problems with a detached 
and international mind, trained in the atmosphere of Geneva 
and nourished by years of intercourse with the statesmen, 
hankers and business men who have been handling, or 
bungling, the affairs of the universe. 

As he admits in his preface, his book has its own per- 
spective and angle of vision, which is determined by his 
special experience, as an official for a quarter of a century 
and an international official for the latter half of that time. 
To some critics it may seem that he is too exclusively con- 
cerned with the affairs of Europe and gives hardly sufficient 
attention and space to the problem of Imperial economic 
unity. Others may think that his remedies depend too 
much on Governmental action, and that if the Governments 
would only succeed in doing their real job, of giving the 
world an atmosphere of peace and security and good will, 
the lack of which has done so much to produce and prolong 
the present crisis, business revival would be hindered rather 
than helped by the measures of national and internationa 
control that he suggests. 

Two chief causes stand out as having brought the world 
to its present parlous state. The first is the behaviour of 
America as world creditor and dominant power in finance, 
and the second is the survival of war bitterness in Europe. 
Sir Arthur does full justice to America’s hasty and capricious 
action in ill-considered lending abroad, followed by abrupt 
cessation of the process, to her “ mass psychology which is 
subject to moods and impulses of a range and intensity not 
known elsewhere,”’ and to the nation-wide spread, and world- 
wide consequences, of the Wall Street boom, which sucked 
in money from impoverished Europe to finance it and then, 
when it fell with a crash, convuised the Continental Bourses 
with panic, which was increased by a flood of securities 
thrown at them by American holders. But it may be 
suggested that he does not turn his searchlight with sufficient 
glare on the amazing weakness of the American banking 
system and the consequences that it had, in keeping the 


Sir Arthur Salter’s Prescription 


American public for more than two years in a state of 
shivering apprehension and despair. When the richest 
nation owns to over two thousand bank failures in 1931 and 
its public takes to hoarding money on an enormous scale, 
compelling its banks to throw more securities on the market, 
its influence on financial sanity abroad can only be pernicious. 
In his account of the collapse of 1931, Sir Arthur lays, 
perhaps, too little stress on the bad political atmosphere in 
Europe which accompanied and may even be said to have 
caused it. He starts his story of it with the revelation, in 
the early summer, of the weakness of the Austrian Credit- 
Anstalt ; but it was, surely, the run on Germany that was 
the real cause of the collapse, and it had begun in the pre- 
vious autumn, following the Hitler election which led to a 
flight from the mark by Germans and heavy withdrawals by 
French and American creditors. Such, at least, seems to 
have been the opinion of the German Finance Minister, 
who stated in July, 1931, that the losses of the German 
economic system “since the extremist elections of last 
September” had amounted to between three and four 
milliard marks’ worth of foreign exchange. It is true that 
in a later chapter Sir Arthur gives some attention to Herr 
Hitler and to other examples of German ‘ xenophobia ” ; 
but his account of the 1931 crisis leaves the impression that 
the run on Germany was a consequence of the Credit-Anstalt 
affair, whereas in fact its political origin, and the political 
fears consequently produced in France, are highly important 
as accounting for France’s action in delaying acceptance of 
the Hoover suspension, and so spoiling most of its effect. 
As to Sir Arthur’s remedies, he sees that a rise in com- 
modity prices is essential to the restoration of the solvency 
of debtors, and he believes that “* those countries which have 
a gold surplus could create new money so as to inerease first 
their own and then the world gold prices, and at the same 
time set in operation forces which would correct the present 
economic and financial disequilibria.”. He makes many 
interesting suggestions, which readers should study in his 
pages, for regulation of company promotion and foreign 
lending and for public works by which production and con- 
sumption could be stimulated. But he ends on the psycho- 
logical note—the need for courage and magnanimity, and the 
fact that “ at the basis of any world order must be assured 
peace.” It is a fine message, finely expressed. Let us hope 
that this week’s discussions may have brought its doctrine 


nearer to practical politics. HARTLEY WITHERS. 


The Bronte Myth 


Charlotte Bronté. By E. F. Benson. 12s. 6d.) 
Ove’s first impulse, on seeing a new book about the Brontés, 
is to ery out like Macbeth, ** What, will the line stretch out 
to the crack of doom?” What Chaucer said of Predestina- 
tion might be said of the Haworth family, ‘ of it is greet 
disputisoun, and hath ben, of an hundred thousand men.” 

It says a good deal for Mr. Benson’s volume that the reading 
of a few pages showed that it was worth writing, and that its 
multitudinous predecessors had still left room for it. The 
story of Charlotte Bronté began with a myth, and Mr. Benson 
is determined that in a myth it shall not goon. He quotes a 
wise saying of Kdmund Gosse’s, that only a novelist ought to 
be a biographer, but that while biographizing he must forget 
he isa novelist.. Mrs. Gaskell was a novelist, and an admirable 
one: but while writing the Life of Charlotte she fancied she 
was still the author of Ruth, with full liberty to manipulate 
or suppress facts that did not suit the largely imaginary 
As a result, the Life is hardly 
more than another of her novels; and it started a Bronté 
myth which it is very hard to kill. Several of her legends 
she withdrew in a later edition ; but they are still believed. 
She was followed by Wemyss Reid and Wright, whose tales 
are often about as authentic as those of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

It was not only by commission that Mrs. Gaskell erred. 
She omitted also. She had seen the letters of Charlotte to 
Héger ; but the picture they revealed, of a girl hysterically 
in loye with a man much older than herself, who was married 


(Longmans. 


hes ; 
character she was drawing. 


and a father, and whose interest in her was but that of a tutor 
in a pupil—this picture hardly harmonized with the image 
Mrs. Gaskell wished to impress on the public mind ; and she 
would have nothing of it. Not for fifty years was the secret 
revealed ; and then the world learned that it had been given 
an account of Héloise from which Abelard had been left out. 
Nor was this all. There was a consciousness in Charlotte’s 
nature, and a certain hardness, which explains much in her 
life. It explains, for instance, the lack of sympathy between 
her and Emily, whose wider mind could make allowances for 
much—even for Branwell’s vagaries—that moved Charlotte 
to nothing but loathing. All this is either ignored or watered 
down by Mrs. Gaskell. 

The truth has long been known to the initiated, but the false- 
hood persists : and Mr. Benson has done good service by this 
aecurate and conscientious, yet lively, piece of work. It will 
not be his fault if people go on talking of Mr. Bronté’s pistol- 
firing, of the meatless dinners at the parsonage, of the horrors 
of Cowan Bridge, or of little Anne’s excursions on the moors 
when she was twenty months old. If people will listen to Mr. 
Benson they will realize that Charlotte was a novelist, and 
that the memories of novelists are the most unreliable in the 
world: and that when their recollections are passed on to 
another novelist the result is not exactly history. ivery- 
thing in that book,” said Mr. Bronté, * which relates to my 
conduct to my family is either false or distorted *’: and there 
is much besides of which the same could be said. 
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We have no space to refer to other excellencies in Mr. has always liked a spice of danger in his sport—has prefe 
Benson’s volume: but we cannot pass over his proof—for the danger to the killing—and has all through his oa 
it is no less—that Branwell had, if not a hand, at least a felt what he felt in writing this book, an intense zest in - 
finger, in Wuthering Heights. Here one recognizes not merely in whatever he was doing—even when forced to vee 


the practised writer, but the literary critic. 


EK. E. KEevierr. 


Sport and Sportsmen 


The Philosophy of Sport. By P. McBride. 
7s. 6d.) 

Half a Century of Sport. 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 

Turf, Chase and Paddock. 
12s. 6d.) 

Big Game Shooting Records. By Edgar N. Barclay. (Witherby. 
15s.) 


(Heath Cranton, 


By Sir Alfred Pease, Bart. (The 


By William Faweett. (Hutchinson. 


Tnosr who indulge in field sports are usually healthy, happy 
people ; they do not feel the weight of the Universe as they 
should. Thus they are fitting targets for that large sect 
which cannot abide that people should enjoy occupations 
that they themselves do not. Animals have to be killed, 
they say (unless they are vegetarians, which they very seldom 
are), vermin have to be destroyed; their only objection to 
the sportsman is that he enjoys himself. Inexpiable crime ! 
But it is very difficult fo analyse what it is that the sportsman 
enjoys. As much as anything, perhaps, it is the sense that 
he is acting alone, pitting himself against nature. His 
activity may be the relic of a primitive urge, as Dr. McBride 
suggests, but the joy of killing enters into it very little as the 
joy of killing. The pleasure of skill, yes ; but that is another 
thing. How much of the fascination of death enters into it, it 
seems impossible to say : we begin to trespass on metaphysics. 
But the paradoxical, the unbelievable thing to the anti- 
sportsman, is the fact that sportsmen love nature more than 
other folk ; they are amazingly kind to animals, they under- 
stand them better. As Sir Alfred Pease says, ‘* The love 
of sport awakens the greatest affection for wild life.’ The 
blameless shepherd, again, the symbol of tenderness, who 
loves his charges, tends them only to make succulent joints. 
The paradox remains. Beyond all this, the pleasure of sport 
has something to do with being “up against” nature, of 
enduring cold and fatigue, of undergoing danger ; and then, 
the unexpectedness of it! Ultimately, of course, an animal 
suffers: it would suffer anyway before death. Thus the 
only way to avoid this is to exterminate all sentient life. 
There is the solution. Man, of course, would be excepted : 
he has a Moral Destiny to Fulfil. 

Dr. McBride, in a pleasantly discursive book (it includes 
Swedish exercises) tells us how he has enjoyed sport and 
games all his long life, and defends it, as a doctor should, 
from the point of view of health. He also attempts to 
defend it on the score that it employs the mind, a hardly 
tenable position. You need no more mind to hunt, shoot, 
or fish, than the stone-breaker needs, or the ploughman. 
You have to have your wits more about you, and you have 
to have some knowledge, as the stone-breaker or ploughman 
has to have, but you do not have to think in any exacting 
meaning of the word. Instinct is far more to the purpose. 
It cannot be said that Dr. McBride enters very deeply into 
the philosophy of sport; there is perhaps more than he 
admits in the psychology he despises; indeed, he attempts 
no philosophy, but he talks pleasantly about the reasons 
why people indulge in sports; and his observations of his 
own emotions, his inferences to those of others, are obviously 
valuable. 

Sir Alfred Pease is not troubled with doubts; he has 
vecasional flings at spoil-sports, but that is all. From his 
-arliest days he has taken part in almost every conceivable 
form of sport, from ratting to elephant hunting, but it is 
fox-hunting that looms largest in his book. ‘This consists 
chiefly of extracts from his journals, kept in England, Asia 
Minor, Austria, and Africa from north to south, and extremely 
interesting reading it makes. Apart from anything else, 
it constitutes a valuable record of what sport used to be. 
His modesty somewhat hides the fact that he is in a sense 
the Osbaldeston of our day; and just as we have to turn 
to Mr. Faweett’s book to see one of his drawings (although 
his own is illustrated), so we have to turn to Mr. Barclay’s 
to discover how intrepid a hunter he was of lions. | Sir Alfred 


barefoot about the Sahara. 

Turf, Chase and Paddock is written by a man to whom every 
side of the horse-world is a pleasure, even the gamblin, 
He is a living contradiction of Dr. McBride’s contention that 
no man who is a sportsman only can avoid boredom, We 
doubt if Mr. Fawcett is ever bored. It is true that his interest 
carries him indoors to reading (a little), and he gives us 
extracts from John Mytton’s life; and to pictures much 
so that his book is adorned with many admirable reproductions 
of famous masters. He has some good stories of hunting 
adventures, especially the one which ended in discovering 
the owner of a pair of spurs that belonged to the second 
Duke of Buckingham, Dryden’s Zimri. He is reassuring 
about the honesty of the turf, in a book which is partly 
historical, partly made up of reminiscences. 

Mr. Barclay’s book is no mere statistical record of famous 
shoots ; he discourses about big-game shooting, and about 
some famous sportsmen, such as Sir Samuel Baker, F, ¢. 
Selous, and others, not omitting H.M. the King. The book 
will be absorbing to any who have had the luck to hunt big 
game, but yet the mere fox-hunter can envy _ pleasurably 
from reading what Mr. Barclay says. Mr. Barclay is con. 
cerned with killing, but his love of wild life is manifest in the 
many charming photographs he gives us of wild animals in 
their haunts. Altogether these books go to show that sport 
is by no means moribund, and that still there may be found 
generous souls to keep the tambourine a-rowlin’. 

Bonamy Dopsnris, 


Can the Leopard ...? 


From Baltic to Black Sea. 
Low. 12s. 6d.) 

Russian Close-Up. By C. F. A. 
(Chatto and Windus. _ 5s.) 


By Archibald Forman. (Sampson 


Maitland-Makgill-Crichton, 


Mr. ForMAN travelled 4,000 miles through Soviet Russia in 
the autumn of 1931. He went from Leningrad to Moscow: 
from Moscow to Nijni-Novgorod : thence down the Volga to 
Stalingrad, over the Caucasus to Batum, and by way of the 
Black Sea ports to Odessa: northward to Kiev, and so out of 
Russia into Poland. He spoke no Russian, but a previous visit 
in 1929 had given him a useful background for comparisons, 
He writes badly, but maintains throughout the standpoint 
of a competent, scrupulously honest, and rather iteral- 
minded observer: seeing a great deal, believing very little, 
and guessing hardly at all. His book is accordingly a valuable 
one, 

So, though to a less degree, is Mr. Crichton’s. Mr. Crichton 
spent only twelve and a half days in Russia. He saw some- 
thing of Leningrad, something of Moscow, something of the 
Ukraine ;_ but not, in twelve and a half days, much. On the 
other hand, he speaks Russian, and he has a sharper eye for 
the significant trivialities, a keener nose for an atmosphere, 
than Mr. Forman Technically, the two books are an interest: 
ing contrast. Mr. Forman is an unimpeachable witness ; Mr, 
Crichton has the makings of a judge. 

Will the Five Year Plan succeed? ‘ The future alone,” 
concludes Mr. Forman, ‘** can disclose the answer”: a truism 
whose relevance to all branches of human endeavour is one of 
the major inconveniences of life. But his book throws a great 
deal of light, some of it new, on the effect of this gigantic and 
rather hysterical enterprise on life in Russia to-day. He 
observed with an expert’s eye the hand-to-mouth working of 
the Russian legal system. He found them getting German 
help in making their films. He comments with shrewdness on 
the ‘fluidity of labour,” which is seriously hindering the 
progress of the Plan, and is due to the fact that every worker is 
liable to throw up his job before he has mastered it, in the 
certainty of getting another job elsewhere under conditions 
which at any rate cannot be worse. 

Mr. Forman visited a great many collective farms. “ The 
future success of the existing system in Russia is linked up with 
the success of collectivisation,” he says. 'To him, as to many 
other observers, the peasant is the most conspicuous of the 
dangers in the path of Soviet aspirations. However many 
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Kulaks are * Jiquidated,” nothing ean eradicate, and no 
nt of socialization can profitably transform, the ancient 
-_ dualism of the peasant. The peasants who made, three 
= ae ominously effective a protest against the early, 
ee deatic policy of compulsory collectivisation be- 
ncn a generation brought up in the old dark days of stag- 
ae Will the new type of educated peasant prove less 
intractable ? Mr. Forman thinks that : 
“he will not be so pliable ; he will demand equal electoral repre- 
‘on with the towns, and not one fifth as at present... . he 
pong ale a representative government .... Even to-day the 
po in spite of collectivization, are holding on to the grain, as 
they are not being supplied with clothing and necessities. 
ithe scattered agrarian community is to a large extent out of 
yeach alike of the terrorism and the inspiration to which the 
Plan owes most of its momentum. Mr. Crichton, walking 
through the fields of the Ukraine, reflects that : 
“for all the members of the farm the news from Moscow could not 
have more than an academic interest . . . it all seemed so unreal 

_,. People here could not concentrate their energies on a move- 
went that only meant greater sacrifices for them with ne apparent 
return, That sort of spirit may easily be kept up in a city, but here 
it seemed a different thing.” 

Beyond question * that sort of spirit” pervades the front 
line of the Soviet industrial front—the big towns and the new 
factories, closely packed communities where zeal can be kept 
on the boil by propaganda and where defection is easily 
noticed and quickly punished. The birth of * that sort of 
spirit ” is, to a detached observer, the only aesthetic justifica- 
tin of the Russian experiment, and on its maintenance 
largely depends the measure of success with which the Plan 
can hope to offset its chief handicap, the decline in world 
prices, 

Strenuous efforts are being made to maintain it, and both 
these books testify to their efficacy. But how much staying 
power is there behind this artificially-stimulated fanaticism ? 
And if the crusade is successful what sort of condition will the 
rank and file be in at the end of it ? The ideal Soviet citizen 
isa simple, one-dimensional figure ; you could cut him out of 
apiece of cardboard. But try and make him out of a living 
Russian, and the result is a very complex and contradictory 
monster. By nature affectionate and religious, but deprived 
of his home and his god; by temperament incompetent and 
apathetic, but trained in a school of American hustle to 
worship a Prussian efliciency ; born to doubt almost every- 
thing, but brought up to believe passionately in a single 
materialistic ideal; stuffed with half-truths about his own 
country, but entirely ignorant about the outside world; and 
every year losing-—even when and if he begins to reap his 
material rewards——a little more of his initial, ennobling en- 
thusiasm for the whole business. His ** desperation point *— 
the point at which he will rebel against the intolerable—has 
ilways been very low; but now he is a dupe as well as a 
drudge. It may be possible to make him sustain the dual role 
indefinitely, but not by methods which will tend to the diffu- 
sion of * that sort of spirit.” Unless that diffusion takes place 
an experiment whose human aspects are ultimately more 
significant than its economic is doomed to certain failure. 


bold 


A Critic with a Method 


Lamb before Elia. By F. V. Morley. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is evident from Mr. Morley’s book that he has a habit of 
looking at life as it is exhibited in its humilities and smaller 
privacies. He collects the small evidence which in accumu- 
lation can present so strong a case, For information, he 
seeks the confidence of cressing-sweepers, drovers, publicans, 
lishwives, rather than that of kings, historians, and official 
persons. Tfe loves a “ character.” Anyone with some 
unusual jinecrustation of personality attracts him, and he 
lingers over such people affectionately, describing them by 
‘ly hints and almost by silences, in a manner suggesting that 
he, too, is one of their kind. This bird-of-a-feather feeling 
no doubt attracted him to Charles Lamb, that tragi-comic 
“oddity ** who draws from his admirers a personal adoration 
that makes them fiercely protective of him and of everything 
connected with the Elia canon. 

Though possessed of this jealous eye, the keenest of Elians 
Will not be able to attack Mr. Morley for Jaying bare the 


(Cape. 


essential weakness of Lamb; the weakness’ that canalized 
his genius along the particular channel of literary expression 
which has led to his immortality. For Mr. Morley has 
conducted the analysis with such tenderness, dignity, and 
reverence that Lamb emerges with his greatness only the more 
emphasized by being so carefully related to its origins. 

And what were those origins ? Everybody knows roughly 
the story of Lamb’s life; the strain of insanity in the family ; 
its outbreak in Mary and the tragedy that resulted ; Lamb’s 
self-enforced celibacy and his subsequent indulgences in 
tobacco and drink. It is one thing, however, to know the 
facts, and another thing to inform them with life. Mr. Morley 
not only so informs them, but he carries that vitality from 
Lamb’s circumstances to Lamb’s literary work, and proves 
by patient and methodical examination of a thousand and 
one incidents, sayings, and daily revelations—how the 
personality of Elia was evolyed by Lamb to be a sort of 
protector. 

“We see on the one hand an original personality which becomes 
more and more silent as hope is lost; on the other an assumed 
character, which becomes more and more vocal as defence is needed. 
When the second character has developed sufficiently, we shall find 
it labelled Elia.” 

In his effort thus to correlate Lamb with Elia, Mr. Morley 
has tried to show the full emotional reality of the domestic 
background. His success is almost too painful. We are 
made to share the sensitive nature of Lamb as a child; his 
nightmares, his delicacy, his devotion to his mother and 
The stage is set by Mr. Morley with such power that 
the tragedy comes with horrifying effect. The pages describing 

or rather hinting at, for the author is always allusive—the 
effect on the young man of twenty-one of poor Mary’s dreadful 
act, are masterly. So, too, is the portrayal of the accumu- 
lative effect of tension and uncertainty in the household of 
the brother and sister, where both are always alert, watching 
with fear for the repetitions of the outbreak that worked 
such havoc. In these scenes, as in those re-creating the 
constellation of the great Romantics amongst whom Lamb 
moved like a comet carrying fire from the universe of Burton, 
Sir Thomas Browne, and the Elizabethans, Mr. Morley 
commands admiration. 

Appreciation might stop at that point did he not carry us 
on to his critical deductions, whereby we are shown how 
Lamb, facing the responsibility put upon him by the fateful 
horrors of his family life, forced his volatile nature to a 
process of renunciation of the full measure of human emotional 
experiences, and of their direct expression in literary form. 
To do this he adopted the artifice of humour and whimsy, 
an artifice that crystallized into the character of Elia. As 
Mr. Morley says, the humour of Elia “is not the simple 
dissipation of high spirits; it is the conscious dissipation of 


sister. 
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low ones.” 


to annul himself. Lamb was insane only once ; 
was after that unshakable. 
would not save him, but it might prolong the struggle. 


an end-game. 
but inspire loyalty. No man had greater courage.” 
that courage; and he has succeeded nobly. 

Ricwuarpd Courci. 


Twenty Poets 


New Signatures. Collected by Michacl Roberts. (Hogarth 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Rooming House. By Horace Gregory. (Faber and Faber. 
2s. 6d.) : 

Laura and Francisca. By Laura Riding. (Seizin Press. 25s.) 


Poems. By Clere Parsons. (Faber and Faber. 
Fifteen Poems : Three Friends. 
Barlwm Press. 3s. 6d.) 


2s. 6d.) 
By John Gawsworth. 


Ghost of Marseilles. By Laurence Powys. (Bhat. 5s.) 

The New Shepherd. By A.J. Young. (Bumpus. 3s. 6d.) 

Seventeen Sonnets. By Monk Gibbon. (Joiner and Steele. 
3s. 6d.) 

An Elegy. By Frank Whitbourne. (Blackwell. Is.) 

Clemence and Clare. By Joan Adeney Fasdale. (Hogarth 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Initiation. By J.H. Driberg. (Golden Cockerell Press, 12s. Gd.) 

A Wind in the Sand. By Philip Henderson. (Boriswood, 2s. 6d.) 

* Tie remotest discoveries of the chemist... .,”> wrote 


Wordsworth in one of the more lucid intervals of his prose 
criticism, ** will be as proper objects of the poet’s art as any 
upon which he is now employed, if the time should ever come 
when these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations 
under which they are contemplated shall be manifestly and 
palpably visible to us as enjoying and suffering beings.” 
Such a time, perhaps fortunately, has not as yet arrived. The 
atom, except from a prying few, still withholds inviolate the 
sanctity of its private life. But the nine poets whose work is 
published in New Signatures may with justice be regarded 
as informed spokesmen of an age in which the march of indus- 
trialism has not failed to leave its imprint on the most sensitive 
of the arts. The encroachment of industrialism into the 
foreground of life has been responsible, as Mr. Michael Roberts 
points out in his introduction to this book, for much of the 
difficulty of modern verse. The poet, confronted with the 
necessity of finding a new method of expression which should 
have as compelling and comprehensive an emotive force as 
those which had derived their validity from accepted usage, 
was cither forced back evasively into a wistful patronage of 
the past or harried down the by-paths of complexity and over- 
emphasis : he became instead of a leader, merely a precursor, 
whom his followers were hard put to keep in sight. The poets 
represented in this book are claimed to be the first to reconcile 
the demands of intellect and of emotion. ‘ They have 
learned,” writes Mr. Roberts, ** to accept the fact that progress 
is illusory, and yet to believe that the game is worth playing 
.... to believe that their own standards are no more 
absolute than those of other people, and yet to be prepared 
to defend and to suffer for their own standards.” Side by 
side, in fact, with the realization that progress is relative has 
come the determination to insist on the absolute value of 
individual experience. The importance of this outlook, with 
its sympathy (without patronage) with the most significant 
aspects of contemporary life finds keenest expression in the 
work of Mr. Day Lewis, Mr. Spender, Mr. Empson, Mr. Auden 
and Mr. Eberhart. One of Mr. Day Lewis’ Poems from * The 
Magnetic Mountain” is, apart from its own merits, worth 
quoting for its symptomatic importance : 
‘Somewhere beyond the raiiheads 

Of reason, south or north, 

Lies a magnetic mountain 
Riveting sky to earth. 

Kestrel who yearly changes 

His tenement of space 

At the last hovering 

May signify that place, 

Near that miraculous mountain 
Compass and cleck must fail, 
For space stands on its head there 
And time chases its tail, 


That the effort was heroic and not self-indulgent 
or consolatory, cannot be questioned, for Lamb’s intention 
‘all the time is healthy ; to control, not to destroy, not even 
his grip 
He knew all along that pretence 
From 
early in life, Lamb knew that whag_he had to play was only 
He played it with a loyalty which cannot 
The 
whole purpose of Mr. Morley’s book has been to emphasize 


(Twyn 


ss 
—— 


‘There’s iron for the askiig ° 

Will keep all winds at bay, 

Girders to take the leaden 

Strain of a sagging sky.” : 
And though not all the poems in this book attain this standa} 
there are only one or two at whose inclusion the most intolerant 
critic could cavil. This is the kind, perhaps the only kind of 
anthology worthy of support. i 

By contrast with New Signatures, the other books on this ligt 

have an air of casualty. Mr. Horace Gregory, an Americay 
poet, attempts to solve problems which have interested sony 
of the pocts in the previous volume. Less diseiplined thar 
they, he falls more easily into obscurity : his violent world ij 
perceived only in fits and starts. In some of the more 
restrained poems, where evocative subtlety is supported by 
effective rhythmical changes, the technique resembles that of 
Miss Riding. Miss Riding’s long poem, dealing with life on the 
island of Mallorca, is aloof, slightly amorphous, and unadvisedly 
obscure. Miss Riding herself has stated that, if the poct has 
“an experience of undoubted authenticity to communicate. 
then the burden of understanding it is on the reader.” With 
this the latter can have no quarrel. But authenticity, wp. 
happily, is not synonymous with interest ; and those who 
would not dispute Miss Riding’s intellectual probity may feel 
that there is an insufficient reward to be gained by submission to 
her routine. A certain pathetic interest is attached to the 
fourth book on this list. The author, who was born in 1908. 
died last year. His poems are tentative, sophisticated, ner- 
vously aware of themselves; deriving, as the first poem in the 
book indicates, from Mallarmé the principle of their gesture, 
There is throughout a delicate feeling for phrasing which 
suggests that, had Clere Parsons lived, he 
written verse of a high order. 


would have 
Mr. Gawsworth and Mr. Powys have something in common 

in the quality and texture of their verse. Mr. Gawsworth is 

the more accomplished metrist, the more alive to the circun- 

stanees in which, rather uncomfortably, he finds himself: 

Mr. Powys the more mature, less over-anxious to make his 

point. Neither of them have the same car for an arresting 

phrase as Mr. Young, whose nature lyries occasionally reveal 

something which is more than a pleasant fancy. Mr. Monk 
Gibbon’s Seventeen Sonnets, dedicated to Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, are homage to a poet for whom he evidently has a 
genuine and reasoned admiration ; and are interesting as such, 
Mr. Frank Whitbourne’s An Elegy pays unacknowledged 
(and possibly unconscious) tribute to The Scholar Gypsy. Miss 
Joan Adeney Easdale has two methods : the first (employed 
in the title-poem and one or two others) is leisurely, unecon- 
omical, with an unnecessary insistence on the obvious though 
picturesque : the second (used in the shorter poems) the near- 
epigrammatic ; an accurate, if ineffective, echo of Ezra Pound. 

Great credit must be given to The Golden Cockerell Press for 
their publication of Mr. Driberg’s Initiation, both for its typo- 
graphical excellence and for the value of its matter. “Even 
the unsophisticated,” writes Mr. Driberg in his preface, “ may 
be allowed a philosophy ”; and many of these translations 
from the African, which awaken sensations unfamiliar to 
European minds, are certainly ** informed with the essence of 
poetry.” 

The last of these books, A Wind in the Sand, is second in 
interest only to the first. |. Mr. Henderson has certain obvious 
poetical debts. But throughout his work there is a vital 
current of actuality which redeems his verse from derivative: 
ness.and infects it with something interesting and individual, 
Even when he writes : 

‘© And in that hour of silence when the waves 
Break like anguish all along the world’s shore, 
When the whorls have melted from our ears and we hear; 
And the chamber of our souls is filled with endless sea, 
Those rise up who died long before 
In the last battle of the mist, lying there 
Till the hills buried them with mournful stone, ~ 
And there’s a gathering of hosts in the air 
Yet with never a dint of steel or iron 
Or stirring of a harebell’s head.” 


though we can recognize the associations which the lines com. 
pel, we remain alive to the poet’s individuality and realize 
that he is coming somewhere near to the heart of poetry. 


D.H.V: 
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THE 
MODERN SHOTGUN 


By GERALD BURRARD. 

Vol. IIT. Illustrated. 15/- 
The third volume of this work completes one of the most 
authoritative and comprehensive works on the subject. 


net per yolume. 


Limes Lit. Supp.: “The book will at onco take its 
place as a classical work of reference.” 


FLY - DRESSING 


By J. BERNARD. Illustrated. 7/6 net 
A much-needed work on this very important branch ot 
the angler’s art. There are over §00 patterns of 
standard Trout and Grayling’ flies. 

Shooting Times: ‘‘An ide al hook. The instructions 


viven are clear and concise. 


SEA-TROUT FISHING 


By R. C. BRIDGETT, M.A. 7/6 net. 
This magnificent volume contains coloured illustrations 
of flies, sixteen haif-tones and some line drawings. 


Fishing Gazette; “ Wis latest and most attractive work.” 


A GARDEN OF HERBS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 6/- net. 


Daily Telegraph: “A delightful work. . . . Here is a 
limitless material for the _o i-lover who is minded 
to invest horticulture with a new fascination.” 


EMDEN 


Prince FRANZ JOSEPH OF HOHENZOLLERN. 
Demy 6Svo. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


Daily Telegraph: “A book that has real value as an 
historical document . , . described in vivid language.” 


THE ANGLER AND 
THE THREAD LINE 


By ALEXANDER WANLESS. # 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
A book that describes in detail the methods of fishing 
with a thread line for salmon with worm and -prawn. 


Scotsman: “Should be of very practical service.” 


THE PROBLEM 
PARENT 


By A. S. NEILL. 5/- net. 
Mr. Neill, who has been called ‘the only genius of 
modern education,’ has opened up a line of thought that 
will come as an entirely new idea to many_ people. 
Children are made rather than born ‘ difficult’ by those 
with whom they come into contaet most intimately, 


Daily Erpress: “Wil have a wide appeal.” 


ANGLING THEORIES 
AND METHODS 


ty Masor R. A. CHRYSTAL 
A book full of interest and inforination for the fly 
fisher. 

Truth: “The book coniains a mint of 
information.” 

Times: “A book which anglers fot 


will welcome.”’ 


Trovt). net 


interest ine 


salmon and trout 


GARDEN-CRAFT 
IN THE BIBLE 


By ae SINCLAIR ROHDE., 6/- net. 


Spectator: ‘ Miss Rohde gives us a wealth of admirable 
pictures, This anthology is indeed a posy of flower love 
and is a notable collection.” 


THEORY & TECHNIQUE OF 
BALLROOM DANCING 


By VICTOR SILVESTER. I}lustrated. 3/6 net. 
A book that will be of equal service both to the expert 
and the novice. Mr. Silvester has had great success as 
a teacher of dancing through the printed word. 

Dancing Times: “ Will appeal to all amateurs . . . and 
every student and prefessional will find it an invaluable 
addition to their library.” 
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The Traveller 


The Citadels of Ethiopia. By Max Griihl. (Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 
From Siam to Suez. By James Saxon Childers. (Appletoy. 
12s. 6d.) 

TuEerE is a common opinion among the untravelled that 
the whole world has now been * discovered ” and that (rains 
de luxe and tourist agencies abound universally. In a very 
limited degree this is true. Certainly the greater part of 
the earth’s surface is still inaccessible except through great 
discomfort and some danger; certainly there are numerous 
blank patches on the maps of Africa and South America ; 
certainly both there and in central Asia there are vast areas 
about which our information is of a meagre and unsatisfactory 
kind, but it is possible to maintain that since the recent 
expeditions in Southern Arabia there are no important 
territories which have not at some time in the last seventy 
vears been traversed by responsible European observers 
and that for the future the important anthropological and. 
geographical discoveries will come not so much from the 
mobile explorer as from the resident—the missionary and 
political officer making prolonged studies of small com- 
munities. . 

Mr. Max Griihl, whose travel diary has just been translated 
from the German, is essentially an investigator of the old 
type. Complete with caravan, collecting boxes and note 
books, he tramps into a very unfrequented district and 
encounters a fine variety of dangers and delays; but after 
reading his book one is left with the impression that in spite 
of some spasmodic work with tape measure and _ callipers 
on the natives he meets, he has taken his scientific duties 
with a decent levity and has travelled more to divert himself 
than to enrich the world’s knowledge. The route of his 
march lies through the Kafa and Jimma provinces of the 
Ethiopian empire, North-West of Addis Ababa. It is rare 
enough to travel at all in Ethiopia ; those who do so generally 
strike South-East from the Sudan or South-West from 
Eritrea, visiting the ancient Christian cities of Axum, Gondar, 
and Lallibella. Mr. Griihl is clearly a resourceful traveller ; 
the trouble is that he is not a very good writer ; that is to 
say, it is the defect that will inevitably restrict his public to 
that small circle, of which the present reviewer claims member- 
ship, who prefer all but the very worst travel books to all 
but the very best novels. Only two kinds of travel book 
claim attention outside this circle; books of specialized 
seientifie interest and books such as M. André Gide’s Voyage 
an Congo, in which a writer already established as a novelist 
elects to give his personal impressions of foreign places. 
in the later kind he may deal with the Mediterranean pleasure 
resorts or the monasteries of Athos—it is the writer's per- 
sonality which is interesting, not his material. Very occas- 
ionally, of the supreme travel book appears—- 
Doughty's Arabia Deserta for instance—which is both a work 
of science and of art. For the most part, however, the 
public expect and accept one or the other. The Citadels of 
neither. But it much to commend it. 


course, 


Ethiopia is has 


The illustrative photographs are all admirable and the 
narrative, though usually stilted and often sententious, 


still preserves the flavour of first-hand experience—for 
one reader at least an unmistakable and intoxicating 


flavour; the boys who cannot be made to start on the 
appointed day and strike for higher wages in the bush; the 
death of baggage animals; the interminable courtesies and 
suspicions of native notables; the exchanges of presents, 
livestock and provender on one side, Kuropean hardware on 
the other; the amateur clinic and the customary comedy 
of medical advice wrongly understood; the impression 
produced on remote peoples by cameras and gramophones ; 
the bouts of fever and loss of mail—it is all there, a mere 
whisper, uncouth, monotonous, but névertheless the authentic 
voice that thunders through the mighty pages of Arabia 
Deseria. . 
Mr. Childers’ From Siam to Suez is the experience, told mostly 
in the form of letters, of a gay American tourist in the Far 
East. As a writer Mr. Childers is guilty of almost every 
‘conceivable irregularity ; his sense of humour is only less 
‘embarrassing than his sense of romance; he rather. pathe- 
tically combines an eager openness to impression with a lack 


———— 


— 
of all the critical standards which make an j 
significant. He is out to see everything. If muffled 

beckon him down dark alleys, off he goes. People ofr G 
sell him skulls and give him cobras, they tell him tall eal 
on club terraces and embroil him in fights with taxi drives? 
he clearly has a very jolly time of it. One cannot help liki ; 
him. And in spite of everything his book is not unendurable! 
It is as glib, frivolous, sentimental and varied as a penny, 
newspaper and just as readable. EVELYN Waven, 


Mpression 


Women and Arms 


Nine Women. By Halina Sokolnikova. 

Arms and the Woman. 
7s. 6d.) 

Camilla’s Banquet. 


\ (Cape. 10s. 6d.) ; 
By E. Culling and J. Booth. (Murray, 


By One of her Guests. — (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


In Nine Women Mme. Sokolnikova reconsiders the part played 
by women in the French Revolution : : 

“They forced their way into politics; they rose to the leadershi 
of clubs ; they organized their own salons ; they made speeches at 
the bars of representative assemblies ;_ they were outstanding by 
their literary talent, their oratorical gifts, and their historical and 
philosophical knowledge.” 

The nine women discussed have no common denominator, 
vet from Mme. du Barry to Lucile Desmoulins, and from 
Théroigne de Méricourt to Joséphine Bonaparte, all are judged 
from the standpoint of communism. Mme Sokolnikova is the 
wife of the Soviet Ambassador in London, and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, in a preface, assures us of her wide experience in litera. 
ture and politics. The biographies bear her out : but biassed 
biography such as this is one of the sadder sidelines of a much 
misused art. No biographer tells the whole truth, for his own 
personality is bound to colour his tale. Mme. Sokolnikova risks 
falsification even further, for all her tales are tinged with poli- 
tical red. The life of Mme. Du Barry, for example, loses not 
only any splendour, but all proportion, if it begins and ends 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal of 1798. On Charlotte 
Corday and Manon Roland, who were good patriots, she is 
content to be feminine and unfriendly, and her sarcasm is 
refreshing, for they have been much idolised. It should not, by 
the way, be difficult to be accurate about Mme, Roland, yet 
Mme. Sokolnikova puts the downfall of August 10th in 1793 
instead of 1792. Several similar errors in the lives of Mme, 
Tallien and Mme. Du Barry make us distrustful of a book 
which has at least the appearance of scholarship. 

Mme. Sokolnikova’s surely unjustified conclusion about 
Joséphine Bonaparte is : 

“The unprincipled and clinging Joséphine . ... who adapted 

herself perfectly to all modifications of regime . . . . contrived with 
rare skill to build herself the indispensable bridge across the gulf 
between the old, regal, and aristocratic, and the new, bourgeois, and 
plutocratic France.” 
This is the conclusion ef the whole book, and all the moral 
Mme. Sokolnikova allows herself to draw. She evades the 
larger issues, as she evades any comprehensive survey of the 
Revolution : and it is hard to see that such vivid and spirited 
biographies gain in any way by such a prejudiced approach. 

Mrs. Culling tells‘ of very different women in a very different 
France. This is the story of the canteen which she ran at 
Revigny for the potlus from 1916 onwards. She writes cheer- 
fully and unpretentiously of an anything but cheerful subject, 
and is unworried by any more abstract problems than suffering 
or official incompetence. This is a pleasant and interesting 
record of good work well done, and as the poilu wrote : 

* A Angleterre qui nous donna Je Tank j’offre un ‘ Tank you very 
mutch’ et nos trés respectueux hommages a la bienfaisante colonic 
Anglaise de Revigny.” 

Women are uncertain philosophers, distrusting the abstract 
and having little use for logic, yet men and women alike enjoy 
their discussions. The dialogues in Camilla’s Banquet prove 
that their weakness in argument is also their strength, for 
‘abstract problems are approached through personal experience, 
Camilla holds a Symposium of women at her pleasant country 


house to discuss love and other vexed questions on which 


Plato’s conclusions seem too impersonal and cold. Among her 
guests are Diana, a young doctor, Edith, a business woman, and 
Janthe, primed with the second-hand ideas ofa university. ‘They 
tend, like many: women, to advance rather than exchange 
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BROKEN HOUSE 
By AMBROSE SOUTH 


REBECCA WEST in the DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ An 
astounding book. If Ambrose South can write others as 
good, then she is a genius.” 

CLEMENCE DANE: “Altogether out of the common. 
It is restrained in form, passionate in fecling and 
original in structure. «oe Intensely alive, and immensely 


interesting.” 7s. 6d. 


3 
LET’S PRETEND 
By CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
IVOR BROWN in the [/’EEK-END REVIEW: “ His 
autobiography is something far larger than those bundles 
of anecdotage which actors from time to time compile.” 


SUNDAY TIMES: “Mr. Hardwicke’s whole 


brimful of ideas, is worth acres of reminiscences of the 


boc ic, 


ordinary actor.” 15s. 
THE QUESTING BEAST 
By OLIVER BALDWIN 
Vv. SACKVILLE-WEST in a BROADCAST TALE: 


“Mr, Baldwin has a gift of fresh and vivid writing which 
I appreciate. He can write as well as live.” 10s. 6d, 


MELBA 
By PERCY COLSON 


SIR LANDON RONALD in the NEII’S-CHRONICLE: 
“S life-like portrait of Melba as she was during the 
thirty odd years that I knew her so well.” 18s. 


MY INDIAN SUMMER 
By MAUDE VALERIE WHITE 
RICHARD KING in the 717LER: “I cannot think of 


a recent book which would make a more enchanting 
companion for a quiet day over the fireside.” 15s. 


LIFE’S LIGHTER SIDE 
By BASIL TOZER 


TIMES: “Marked by enjoyment of life. 
cences make light entertainment in generous measure.” — 15s, 


His reminis- 


JUSTINIAN 
By G. P. BAKER 


SIR EDWARD PARRY in the MORNING POST: 
“Professor Baker tells his story with learning and insight 
. . . With a graphic vigour which will be grateful to 
the ordinary reader.” 18s. 


BEASTS CALLED WILD 
By ANDRE DEMAISON 


SUNDAY TIMES: “These stories of animal psychology 
are the most acute and penetrating analyses that have 
been written in this generation. Call Demaison a new 
Fabre, a new Hudson, or what you will, he makes wild 
animals almost human.” 15s, 
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THE OUTSTANDING 
BOOK OF THE DAY 


Sir 
Arthur Salter’s 


New Book on the 
Present World 
Crisis 
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ros. 6d. net. 




















ENGLISH PAINTING 
CHARLES JOHNSON 


15s. net. 


“ A book dealing connectedly with the whole history 
of English painting had long been wanted, and 
Mr. Johnson proves himself well qualified to write it. 
He has the necessary knowledge and also the 
balanced view.” THE TIMES. Illustrated, 













PRINCIPLES OF 
ART HISTORY 
HEINRICH WOLFFLIN 


15s. net. 


“ The most important book on the general principles 
of art criticism published in the last fifty years.’’ 
Herbert Read in the LISTENER. ‘Translated from the 
seventh German edition. Illustrated, 





THE CHILTERNS AND 
THE THAMES VALLEY 


S, E. WINBOLT 
58 Photographs by EDGAR WARD. 


The latest volume in our series of Bell’s Pocket 
guides, uniform with Sussex, Kent, Somerset, Devon, 
6s. net each, “‘ Anew note in county guide books. . , 
beautiful, original photographs” —timgEs, “‘ There 
could be nothing better.’”’—ILLUS, LONDON NEWS, 
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opinions : but any woman who reads this—and it is well worth 
reading—will find that Camilla or Rhoda has said for her what 
she has always thought. ‘Ihe new Symposium is a sensible and 
stimulating book, feminine in the best sense, quite unsenti- 
mental, and pleasantly light in touch. Monica REDLICH. 


Robert Emmet 


Robert Emmet. By Raymond W. Postgate. (Secker. 10s. 6d.) 
Rosert Emmet has been for a century the romantic hero of 
the Irish poor. In the tenement rooms, which Mr. Sean 
O’Casey has made famous, there still hangs—unless it has 
been replaced by a picture of Michael . Collins—a cheap 
oleograph of a young man in green coat, Regency neckcloth 
and white buckskin breeches, with extended hand, addressing 
an imaginary judge from the dock. Underneath runs the 
legend : 

‘Let no man write my epitaph. When my country takes her 
place among the nations of the earth, then shall my character be 
vindicated, then may my epitaph be written.” 

Mr. Postgate has discovered Robert Emmet, just as another 
English historian and novelist recently came with delighted 
wonder on that gallant national figure, Patrick Sarsfield, 
Earl of Lucan. I do not mean this rudely, I mean that he 
renews vividly an oft-told tragedy. Mr. Postgate is a 
brilliant authority on the Revolutionary period, but in this 
book he has yielded to emotion—and rightly so—for the 
secret of Emmet’s appeal is emotional. 

The oppressed Irish poor took to their hearts the young 
Trinity scholar and philosophic deist, who led an attack on 
Dublin Castle with a few score pikes and ridiculous fire-stickg 
shortly after the Union. He was hanged before their eyes 
and the severed head of this rebel was held aloft in a 
erowded street. His speech from the dock had been an 
impassioned plea for national liberty and, as Mr. Postgate 
points out, is one of the finest examples of its kind in English 
oratory. Through it, indeed, rings clearly for the last time 
the eloquent echoes of the old Irish Parliament in College 
Green. Add to this the tragedy of young love. Emmet was 
secretly engaged to Sarah Curran, daughter of the great 
lawyer and wit. He was captured while trying to see her 
and was identified by love-letters which he carried in the 
breast of his jacket. Tom Moore, college friend of Emmet, 
enshrined that romance anonymously in a well-known song, 
“ She is Far from the Land.” Countless English folk have 
been moved by that song in the past nor knew for whom 
they wept. 

Mr. Postgate gives a detailed study of the revolutionary 
movement before the Union and its culmination in the °98 


Rebellion. Here is an old story, shocking at times to the 
just, of reprisals, counter-reprisals, espionage, political 


corruption. His material is not new, but his survey is well 
balanced and fair-minded. One thing he makes very clear. 
The young revolutionary, who interviewed Napoleon and 
disliked him, was a very practical dreamer. THis single-handed 
coup, but for chance, might have succeeded. This English 
historian’s book would scareely be good for Irishmen, who 
have brooded too long on their past sorrows. But to others, 
who are impatient of the never-ending Irish question, it will 
explain the romantic persistence of the past. 
AUSTIN CLARKE. 


Crime and Impunity 


Carrying a Gun for Al Capone. By ‘Jack Bilbo.” (Putnam. 
5s.) 

Crimes of the Year. 
&s. 6d.) 

The Baccarat Case. 
10s. 6d.) 

Shades of the Prison House. 
Norgate. 12s. 6d.) 

Tur enterprising pressman who wrote Carrying a Gun makes 

his obviously fictional hero exclaim at the end of the book, 

“1am a gangster, and damn proud of it.”” Quite probably 

the scum which floats on the top of gangster society does feel 

justifiably proud of flouting the whole power of the United 

States, but it is a little difficult to perceive any just grounds 

for pride on the part of the vates sacer who records its m 1r- 

derous sordidities. A thread of duliness, too, pervades the long 


By Joseph Gollomb. (Allen and Unwin. 


Edited by W. Teignmouth Shore. (Hodge. 


By Stuart Wood. (Williams and 


a 


—— 
conversations (taken down, of course, in shorthand) of 

Capone, who, in criticizing Napoleon, is made to 9 ‘ 
“That bed-bug Alexander understood the law of life wr: 

our genius Napoleon did not. There is no pity, 
weakness.” But it is pleasant to meet Signor Capone in his 
moments of modesty, when he avers that “ as sure as MY name 
is Al Capone I will never marry a Vanderbilt! You can cal 
me a bed-bug if ever I do.” 


Pity ig 


The fact is that such a book as this could easily have been 
compiled out of the columns of the American daily Press or 
even by careful excerpts from Mr. Collinson Owen's kj 
Crime. (Is it wildly possible that the Teutonic Mr, Bilby 
is the gangster-disguise of Mr. Owen himself?) But there 
it is—waiting for those who like a rather monotonoy 
record of murder and outrage, expressed in terms of cheap 
callousness. One merit perhaps the book possesses: it mg 
goad the people of the United States to regret that they droye 
out King George only to establish King Crime. 

Though easily first of the civilized world in murder, Americ 
has not yet achieved a monopoly, and Crimes of the Yem 
advances the claims of cosmopolitanism. ‘* What have they 
to say to us?” asks the author. Well, not very much per. 
haps, unless we think, for example, that we shall be instructed 
by the story of how the women of two Hungarian farming 
villages promoted and practised criminal abortion and child. 
murder, and then, thanks to arsenicated fly-papers (an old 
dodge), proceeded to the extermination of husbands wholesale, 
Still, it is undeniable that crime-stories do titillate, and 
titillation can perhaps be extracted from these and other 
sensationally presented pieces of criminality in Europe and 
America alike. We for our part might remind Mr. Gollomh 
that in this country coroners and juries do not “ try ” people 
for murder. 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to weave the late Mr. Teign. 
mouth Shore’s Baccarat Case into this chaplet of crime. More. 
over, need the notorious Tranby Croft scandal have been 
revivified at all? It exhibits one who was afterwards to 
become our Sovereign in an unhappy position, and it once 
more rakes out discredit cast on a name that is widely known 
and widely honoured in Scotland. ‘The whole thing can have 
but little interest for this generation, and people of the past 
generation acquainted with the facts have long since made 
up their minds about the case. Let the curtain therefore be 
finally dropped on the whole pitiable scene, with Mr. Shore’s— 
“Sir William, as much as the Prince of Wales, was badly 
let down by his friends. There can never have been more 
inane bungling and blundering.” 

And at the end of all the prison-house. Not, however, in 
England of the quality which in the United States permits an 
Al Capone out of his tender heart and brothel-produced millions 
to offer £2,060 reward for the discovery of an abducted baby; 
nor as in some American penitentiaries are the inmates 
allowed to’select their favourite brand of chewing tobacco, 
The British gaol is not a pleasant place. ‘* Stuart Wood,” 
whose narrative throughout rings true, as his publishers 
warrant it to be, has had only too abundant experience of it 
in'a dozen prispns. Apart from his autobiography—his 
vareer in the Army and Navy and his first unlucky as well as 
unmerited fall from réspectability, all of which is human and 
vivid—the main topic of his book is the effect of gaol on the 
criminal. What effect it produced on him individually it is not 
for an outsider to attempt to compute, though on a reflective 
and (one dares to say) a radically healthy mind that effect must 
have been terrible. Still, it has left him sane and yet able to 
face the world. But the effect on others ? The author doubts 
whether any prison discipline would have reformed him, but 
is certain that a more eflicient system of after-care would have 
made all the difference: How grave a reflection on society is 
it that once a second sentence is incurred a man is generally 
done for, and how fatal the psychological error to speak of a 
* criminal type ” when almost every criminal is ‘ a self-eon- 
tained psychological proposition to be considered by and for 
itself.” 

Shades of the Prison House is in every way a remarkable 
book—powerfully written, poignantly honest and, as 4 
criticism of our penal system, constructive to the last 
degree. ‘* Stuart Wood ’’ knows—to his bitter cost. 

M. J. C. M. 
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= Tay, 
THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
BASIL BLACKWELL 
The relations of author, agent, publisher, 
printer, bookseller and reader analysed 
with masterly skill. 1s. 6d. | } 


MODERN ITALY 


CICELY HAMILTON 


‘I do not know a book which gives a 
livelier impression of what Italy really 
feels like to-day.” WINIFRED HOLTBY in the 
NEWS-CHRONICLE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM LIFE 


E. J. DILLON 


‘Dr. Dillon defies the panting effort of 
the romancer to keep pace with the 
realist.’ OBSERVER. By the famous author 
of RUSSIA TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 73. 6d. 








GOETHE AS REVEALED 
IN HIS POETRY 


BARKER FAIRLEY 


‘ A masterly discussion.” HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
‘In the light of Prof. Fairley’s under- 
standing Goethe’s work seems rich in 
new significance.’ SPECTATOR. 8s. 6d. 


MARGARET McMILLAN 
ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 


The life of a great woman ‘ recorded with 

deep understanding and insight.’ THE 

TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPP. _ I\lustrated. 
6s. 2nd Impression. 


CORNISH SEAFARERS 


A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN 


* A book that lacks nothing of colour and 

action.” OBSERVER. ‘Of fascinating 

interest.’ EVENING NEWS. Introduction 

by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Illustrated. 
6s. 








THE CITY SAINTS 


M. V. HUGHES 


* A new tour of Old London ’ by the well- 
known author of ABOUT ENGLAND and 
LONDON AT HOME. Illustrated. 6s. 


All prices net. 
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SOME 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


of 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Compiled by JOHN ALEXANDER SYMINGTON 
The Brotherton Librarian 
10s, 6d. net 
In the Brotherton Library at Leeds are preserved 
a number of Sir Walter Scott’s Letters. A few 
extracts have appeared in print, but the whole collec- 
tion is now published for the first time. The book ts 
illustrated by portraits and facsimiles, including one 
of Sir Walter Scott hitherto unpublished. 


‘To be published April 14 
§ 
THE CAPTIVE SHREW 
AND OTHER 
POEMS OF A BIOLOGIST 


by 


JULIAN HUXLEY 


5s. net 

Professor Huxley is a poet manqué. Writing 

verse has always been,a favourite recreation of 
his, and might well have become his métier. 
Throughout the reader is in poise wondering whether 
the vision of the poet made him a brilliant biologist, 
or the genius of the biologist gave him the poet’s 
vision. 


§ 


THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 


TERCENTENARY EDITION 

of his Poems printed from the Original Editions 
Edited by J. W. HEBEL 
In Five Volumes. £7 17s. 6d. net. 
Volume I now ready 
To give the world a complete Drayton has been the 
dream and the despair of more than one publisher 
in the last fifty years. Blackwell’s now pledge them- 
selyes to see that Drayton gets his proper due... 
their edition will entice not only the lover of 
Drayton’s poetry, but also the connoisseur of beautiful 
books. 


THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD 


BRONTE 


Edited by THOMAS JAMES WISE 
and JOHN: ALEXANDER SYMINGTON 
Planned to achieve Finality 
Now ready 


Tue Novets, 11 vols. £6 17s. 6d. net 
To follow serially 

The Life and Letters, 4 vols. £3 net 

The Unpublished Works, 2 vols. £1 10s. net 

The Poems, 2 vols. ff 5s. net 


sibliography 17s. 6d. net 
or £12 12s. net the set of 20 volumes 

“Now, at last, the novels of the three sisters have 

been fitly enshrined in this noble edition. These 

volumes are as near perfection in the way of type and 

general get-up as care and skill can devise. We now 

await nine more volumes ... we await them with 
impatience and with confidence.” 

- ¥, Benson in The Spectator. 


BASIL BLACKWELL :: OXFORD 
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The Man Who Saved Vienna 


Sobieski, King of Poland. By J. B. Morton. 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 


(Eyre and 
Tue modern return to Carlyle’s hero-worship, in a violent 
reaction against what is called scientific history, makes the 
new series of ‘‘ European Biographies,’ edited by Mr. Douglas 
Woodruff, distinctly acceptable. Certainly, Sobieski deserves a 
place in it, for there is no greater name in Polish history and 
at one very critical moment his decisive victory over the 
‘Turk changed the fortunes of Eastern, and perhaps of Central, 
Europe. If Mr. Morton had been a little less contemptuous of 
all who differed from his hero, a little less anxious to display 
his own religious views, and somewhat more careful in reading 
his proofs—Gustavus Adolphus fell at Lutzen, not Zutphen, 
and the feast of St. Martin falls on November 11th and not 
November 12th—his book would be better reading. But he 
has worked hard at a difficult subject and, in particular, has 
given a really intelligible account of Sobieski’s campaigns and 
especially of the great battle before Vienna on September 12th, 
1683, in which Kara Mustapha’s enormous army was completely 
discomfited and his camp with all its treasures taken. Some 
of the finest carpets in the Persian Exhibition of 1931, we may 
note, were among the spoils of the Christian victors. 

John Sobieski, born in 1629, came to man’s estate when the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany had ended and left France and 
Austria free to embroil Eastern Europe in their long quarrel, 
Poland, throughout his life, was the scene of these endless 
Bourbon and Hapsburg rivalries. She had troubles enough of 
her own. The monarchy was elective and powerless. The nobles 
did as they pleased, carrying individualism to such an absurd 
extreme that the vote of one noble—the liberum veto—-was 
enough to annul the decision of all the other members of the 
Diet. The peasantry were serfs, who could be roused in defence 
of their Roman Catholic faith against alien invaders but who 
did not count in politics. And the vast and ill-ordered Kingdom 
in which Poles and Lithuanians and Little Russians had never 
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coalesced, was ringed round with enemies—Swedes to the nort 
Muscovites and Tartars to the east and south-east, and 
above all Turks to the south with their Magyar allies, The 
fate of such a country could be predicted if it did not change its 
ways. What Sobieski did was, by defeating all Poland’ 
enemies in turn, to postpone the evil day and give his peo 
the chance—of which they did not avail themselves—of 
averting the partitions of 1772-95. * Freedom shrieked,” as 
the poet tells us, “* when Kosciusko fell.” But the Poles had 
only themselves to blame. All Sobieski’s military triumphs 
were vain because they were not followed by internal reforms, 
He did, indeed, achieve so definite a superiority over the 
Turk that this enemy after his time ceased to trouble Poland, 
But the crumbling of the Turkish power left the stage clear for 
Russia, Austria and Prussia to work their will on an unruly and 
disorganized Poland. 

Yet the transient nature of Sobieski’s many victories dogs 
not detract from his merits as a great commander. It was 
his personality that won battles against incredible odds, 
His small, ill-equipped and mutinous armies at Podhacje, 
Choezim, Lemberg, Gran, routed far larger forces of Turks and 
Tartars, seemingly because his presence inspired them. At 
the relief of Vienna he had perhaps 80,000 troops, a fifth of 
whom were Poles, but even then he faced a Turkish army 
at least twice as strong and broke it to pieces by a desperate 
attack. Nothing in the long record of Hapsburg errors js 
more despicable than the Emperor Leopold’s treatment of 
the Polish King, who had saved his capital from destruction, 
Sobieski was not allowed to enter the city. The Emperor 
accorded him one brief and chilly audience before he went 
on his way to beat the retreating Turks once more. And 
Sobieski’s nobles, when he returned home, seemed to take a 
still greater delight than before in flouting his advice and his 
warnings. The King’s letters to his French wife, which Mr, 
Morton has rightly given at some length, show him to haye 
been of a kindly and generous disposition. Like his younger 
contemporary, Marlborough, he was an affectionate and 
somewhat docile husband, and no match for his Queen in 
political intrigue. There, no doubt, lies the secret of his 
ineffectiveness in Poland’s domestic affairs, and of his failure 
to use his military prestige to force on much-needed reforms, 
But as a soldier he was unquestionably great, and Mr. Morton's 
story of his career is well worth reading. 


The Book “ Racket” 


The World of Books. By Basil Blackwell. (Dent. 1s. 6d.) 

Tue choice of Mr. Basil Blackwell to deliver the first of the 
Dent Memorial Lectures was an exceedingly happy one. 
Fifteen years ago, Blackwell of Oxford used to be referred 
to rather patronisingly in London as the publisher of little 
poets whose work nobody else would touch, “ Sells ‘em in 
his own bookshop, I suppose.”” Even when several of the goslings 
turned out to be swans, and left the nest, their original 
publisher got little credit. Then, as years passed, the world 
of books gradually became aware that in control of the 
office at Oxford thére was a shrewd business head, if not two 
or three. To-day, Basil Blackwell, Ltd., is respectfully known 
as the publisher of a number of fine editions which are 
excellent in quality and sell like hot cakes, and as a remarkable 
force in the world of educational publishing. Which of those 
business heads was it, we wonder, that commissioned a 
history of England, on lines definitely laid down, from two 
distinguished specialists, and sold, if report be true, some 
500,000 copies in the space of eighteen months ? The hard fact 
is that idealism pays, provided it is allied to business ability, 

The experience of both idealist and man of business is set 
forth in the wise and modest little volume under review. 
Mr. Blackwell surveys the whole field, authors, publishers, 
reviewers, printers, booksellers, wholesalers. The things he 
says are pertinent and wise-——as are the things he tactfully 
leaves us to infer : 

“The decay of criticism is due to various causes: the exceeding 
number of new books inviting review ; the exiguous remuneration 
of many reviewers; the fact that money speaks through adver- 
tisement with a louder voice than honest criticism. One wishes 


that the advertisement manager handled less money and _ the 
critics more. Too many, perforce, are pluralists; too many, | 


‘fear, meet as reviewers books which they have already appraised 
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in MS.; and too many works of genius are acclaimed from week 
to week which are soon and properly forgotten. Our critics have 
the talent, but, so to speak, their talent is wrapped up in a news- 
paper. 

Just words, and suavely put. In case Mr. Blackwell has been 
too suave, we may explain that the objection to a reviewer 
noticing a book he has already seen in MS, (an objection not 
at once apparent to the uninitiated) is the possible temptation 
to second his own judgement as publisher's reader. 

On the question of advertising, Mr. Blackwell is, we think, 
not wholly sound. It is perfectly true, and needed saying, 
that advertisements should be directed at the unreading 
public : but when he says * Displayed Press advertisement of 
individual books will continue so long as authors believe 
that compensating sales result. The author has yet something 
to learn,” he is inclined by his own personal bias. Mr. 
Blackwell (influenced, we may suspect, by his admirable 
partner, Mr. Parker) gives us to understand here, as he has 
said elsewhere, that money spent upon a first-class traveller 
brings in a far bigger return than money spent upon Press 
advertisement. Why not combine both methods ? Displayed 
Press advertisements, boldly and intelligently used, can and do 
sell books. One of the most formidable of modern publishing 
businesses has been built up on such advertisements, plus, 
of course, first-class organization behind the scenes. Mr. 
Blackwell loses sight of one important fact, namely, that 
publicity is necessary if an author is to develop into a valuable 
property. Even if we grant him his point, and assume that by 
employing a super-traveller he can sell three thousand copies 
** publisher sells only two, 


se 6 


of a book, whereas an “ advertising 
the matter does not end there. For the regular small-public 
author, this is excellent. For the rising author it is suicidal. 
Of what ultimate good is it to sell copies if no one knows 
they have been sold ? If no one knows what has been said about 
the book, save the chance reader of a single review ? Publicity 
is essential to build up an author's reputation, and no sub- 
terranean results can take its place. But this is a small point. 
There can be no other dispute with Mr. Blackwell over a 
modest, wise, and salutary survey of his world and ours, 


What Thinkest Thou ? 


Youth Looks at Religion. Edited by Kenneth Ingram. (Philip 
Allan. 5s.) 

Ir was an excellent idea of Mr. Kenneth Ingram’s to ask a 
party of his young friends to give their unvarnished views on 
religion, and publish the result with a “ reply ” by the Arch- 
bishop of York. The value of such a symposium is obviously 
very great, provided that the contributors are chosen over a 
sufliciently wide area, and are persuaded to an entire candour 
of expression ; for Youth on the whole is kind to its believing 
elders, and refrains from those damaging criticisms which we 
most desire to hear. Unluckily Mr. Ingram’s field is far too 
narrow. ‘Two of his seven critics are sons of the theatre, and 
two are daughters of the circulating library. One is a rising 
criminal lawyer. They are a comfortable, educated and in- 
telligent party: but we should at least like to see included 
the views of a young working engineer, a convinced com- 
munist, and a student of physical science. Perhaps the fact 
that the three who defend organized religion are all Catholics 
—two of the English and one of the Roman obedience—is 
not unconnected with the editor’s name; but here again, the 
addition of an S.C.M. secretary, and a member of the Oxford 
Group Movement, would have given a more balanced picture 
of the actual religious interests of the young. 

Taken as a whole, the marked character of the writers is 
their entire subjectivism. Not what religion is, but what it 
means to me, is their centre of interest. They are without 
absolute standards. They choose, compare, reject, for reasons 
connected with their own needs and point of view. They are 
alert to detect insincerity: and, with the exception of the 
vigorous young lady who represents the Roman Church, they 
hate intolerance. The old unhappy contrast between Christ 
and Christianity, the dreary unreality of many services, and 
the failure to make contact with modern minds, all come in 
for comment. More serious, because often justified, is the 
complaint of Mr. Fearnley-Whittingstall (who writes one of 
the best of these papers) that the Church disappoints rather 


than repels the young, because they want real leadershi 
understanding from the clergy and seldom obtain it, Ind 

every page of this book suggests that many of our — 
sheep are really hungry ; and calls everyone interested in the 
future of religion to track down the obstacles which Prevent 
the right sort of mangels from reaching their open mouths 
* No Christian,” says Dr. Temple, * will be made ANXioy, 
for the Gospel by his reading of these essays ; but we may “ 
with advantage be made anxious about our customary 
presentation of it.” KRveLyn Unpermy, 


P and 


The Work of Pasteur 


The Genius of Louis Pasteur. 


By Piers Compton. 
12s. 6d.) 


(Ouseley, 
We are far enough removed from the lifetime of Pasteur ty 
see him in true perspective, unclouded by the controversies 
which his work aroused among some of his contemporaries, 
His calm and splendid figure towers high in the pageant of 
nineteenth-century science. The fruit of his work for the 
benefit of humanity —if only because through Lister it gaye ys 
the immense boon of antiseptic surgery—naiust be classed with 
that of the greatest men of science. Mr. Compton’s clear and 
enthusiastic account of his life well explains to the moder, 
reader why Pasteur’s name is still a household word, 

The life of a man of science, mostly spent in his laboratory, 
is too often devoid of those striking incidents on which the 
biographer loves to dwell. In the case of Pasteur there is for. 
tunately more scope for external narrative. Mr. Compton 
has wisely enlarged upon the public aspect of his hero’s career 
in preference to the purely theoretical researches in which, as 


Huxley observed. he provided the scientific world with 
. I 


‘models of accurate experimentation and logical reasoning.” 
Sprung from many generations of that hardy and industrious 
peasantry which has always been the true backbone of France, 
and long homesick for the friendly smell of his father’s tan- 
vard, Pasteur brought to his chosen career of science that 
patient perseverance which has made Jacques Bonhomme : 
proverb to the rest of the world. ‘* Work, always work,” was 
his motto—-almost his last words were, ° Il faut travailler. 
He was by no means a brilliant lad; an early examiner pul 
down his attainment in chemistry as ‘* mediocre”; but it 
was not long before his * infinite capacity for taking pains,” 
backed by the mysterious inspiration which is the other con- 
comitant of genius, enabled him to become famous among 
chemists by solving the problem of isomerism in tartaric acid, 
Next came the great theory of ferments, which finally dismissed 
the theories of spontaneous generation. ** What is the use 
of it?” a baffled opponent asked, and Pasteur might have 
replied in the words which he was fond of quoting from 
Benjamin Franklin, ‘* What is the use of a baby 7?” The 
vastly diminished death-roll of our hospitals and operating 
another answer. Mr. Compton gives a curious 
account of the “ferocious opposition’? which Pasteur en- 
countered, and which nearly led to blows in the Academy of 
Medicine itself. 


rooms is 


The bulk of Mr. Compton's book is devoted to the practical 
results which Pasteur derived for France and the world from 
what purely intellectual triumphs. THe showed 
brewers and wine-growers how they could conquer inscrutable 
ailments which had constantly interfered with the quality of 
their products. Then the Government sent him to investigate 
the ruinous silkworm disease, which he tackled successfully 
by the same method of patient experimentation, though he 
was no biologist and had never seen a silkworm before. 
Huxley reckoned the pecuniary value of Pasteur’s work as 
equal to the indemnity—then thought a huge sum —which 
France had to pay after 1870, Mr. Compton gives a vivid 
account of these and other researches of even greater value to 
mankind, and his book is a timely memorial to a great careet 
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Fictt 
The Children’s Summer. By 
7s. 6d) 
Secret Sentence. By Vicki Baum. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 
Sons of Singermann. By Myron Brinig. (Cobden-Sanderson, 


Sheila Kay e-Sumith. 


Zs. 6d.) 
The Silver-Gilt Standard. By George A. Birmingham. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 


Ir is never easy to write about children, but Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith seems to have avoided all the pitfalls. What is 
more, she has written a book which will please almost every- 
body. Every summer since they were very small, Selina and 
Moira had been driven by their father (the book dates from the 
carriage era) to spend their-holiday with Nurse at Platnix, a 
farm five miles away from their Hastings home. ‘The summer 
here recorded was that of the year when Selina was seven and 
Moira five. Selina was thoughtful and dreamy. She was afraid 
of old houses, because she thought they might collapse on top 
of her. She had an imaginary girl friend, named Trimmer, 
after one of her father’s horses, who fulfilled all her ambitions 
for her, performing with ease all the things Selina wished to do 
and could not. Moira retorted with a rival fantasy called 
Pearl, who was always able to go one better than Trimmer : 
hence many a bitter quarrel. The pair looked upon Nurse as 
the one safe Thing in a perilous world, and she certainly did her 
duty as she conceived it, never letting them for a moment out 
of her sight. Thismeant great devotion to duty, as she believed 
that one of the farm hands wished to marry her. Selina and 
Moira did their best to further the romance, but, luckily for 
themselves, were unsuccessful. 


At Platnix lived Mr. and Mrs. Huggett, with Miss Huggett, 
who smiled like a rabbit, and with Rosie and Maudie, who were 
greatly envied by the little girls because, although they were 
only children, they worked on the farm and wore men’s caps. 
‘Lhe story progresses happily from scene to scene, past puppies 











Phoebe Fenwick Gaye’s 
NEW HEAVEN 
NEW EARTH 


q] “You should not miss 
it. Miss Gaye 
written one of those 
delectable novels which 
are hard to classify but 
good to read.” 

RALPH STRAUS 
in The Sunday Times. 


7s. Od. 
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(Cassell . 


and picnics, through the ghosts conjured up by Baa, the »: 

next door, and through the pantomime actors—a jump bee 
vards—who were such a disillusionment at close cquarten: 
We hear all about the Flower Show, all about the Great Treat; 
all about the unripe pear that Moira won, ostensibly for singj ; 
a comie song on Sunday ; all about everything, in fact, tijj the 
Jast half-sad day when Selina and Moira had to 20 home 
Selina always felt it her duty-to weep as far as a certain point 
on the journey, but this time, alas, she became cheerfyl 
before she reached it. 


Miss Kaye-Smith has written’ a most delightful book, free 
from sentimentality, from patronage, and from the Strange 
unreality which comes from isolating too sharply any single 
childish experience, Perhaps the most remarkable quality jy) 
her story is its inconsequence of mood : the quick changes of 
attention, so characteristic of childhood and puppyhood 


: i and 
kittenhood, most happily observed and caught. 


It is easy to understand why Frau Vicki Baum is not y 
highly esteemed in Germany as here. None of her vivid chro. 
nicles is padlocked to a philosophy, or even to a_ weighty 
generalization. She neither speculates nor lays down the lay. 
Her concern is to study her background and to handle he; 
material convincingly. It is the technique of the film which ge 
uses, and her books have all the qualities of a quickly moving 
film brilliantly photographed. Joachim Burthe, a weak and 
moody revolutionary, shot a better man than himself, and, 
while undergoing extremes of fear and hardship, slowly realized 
the fact. A series of lucky excapes furthered his remorse, and 
we leave him expiating his sin in honest toil. Not ver 
original, not very profound—but scenario enough for Fray 
Baum to illumine with,a series of admirably depicted objective 
scenes, every one carefully studied and skilfully reported, 
Even the small scene in which Burthe shows his foot to the 
doctor is of almost stereoscopic vividness and detail. Noy 
and then a scene is more than just a scene, but there is nothing 
as memorable or significant as, for instance, the death of the 
chauffeur in Results of an Accident. Secret Sentence is an adi. 
able entertainment, as long as you do not stop to think about 
it afterwards. 

Rightiy or wrongly, I cannot summon up any great enthu- 
siasm for Sons of Singermann, It is very good, it is full of life, 
it contains interesting characters. Perhaps I have read too 
many books about Jewish families. and have grown ultra 
particular. 

“© There is a kind of voluptuous, sable beauty about Julian 
Green, I think,’ said Rachel. ‘ You mustn’t eriticize me for the 
books Ll read. Remember that when J started reading, | had no 
taste at all.’” 

*** Why, Mother, are you so sensitive ?” asked Sylvia. She bent 
over and kissed her mother’s cheek, lightly, and felt drawn, like a 
moonbeam, into the pensive, grey serenity of her mother's pet 
sonality. ‘I think your taste in books is excellent . . . considering 
that all of us spring from Roumanian peasant stock .. . Don't 
we : 


There have 
been books about Jewish families which made me feel for the 
time being that f belonged to them. Despite all Mr. Brinig's 
talent, I eould not feel affiliated to the Singermanns. 


Somehow this does not sound quite convincing. 


Of certain authors their admirers ask merely that they shall 
do it again. The other day I heard a critic say, about Miss 
Willa Cather, ‘* You don’t require that any single book of hers 
should be a masterpiece. You're just thankful that she has 
written a new one.” On a somewhat different level, * Mr. 
George Birmingham ” is an author of this type. Ido not know 
whether the title of his new book implies self-criticism, but at 
any rate the fluctuations in his currency are not serious. It is 
quite true that, like Miss IXaye-Smith’s Selina and Moira, he 
goes through his own story in moods of happy incousequence, 
and refuses to let the demands of plot hamper his gambols: 
but, unless you count this a defect, you are not likely to com- 
plain. The central episode of The Silver-Gilt Standard, the 
contribution to the local Art Exhibition, by the Conservative 
candidate’s wife, of a nude entitled * Toil” 
most unhappily timed 


an indiscretion 
and, 
as one would expect, there are a pai of rival ecclesiastics to be 
affronted by it. 


is in the best Birmingham vein : 


It is all very good nonsense, silver-gilt or not. 


J. A. G. Srronc. 
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New Novels 


THE DISTURBING AFFAIR OF NOEL BLAKE. By 
Neil Bell. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Bell fails to persuade 
us that he is not wasting his talents on the concoction 
of a “thriller” in which bizarre invention and a 
sophisticated manner do not condone a preposterous plot 
and undramatic construction, But the talents are there : 
vide Chapter I. 


WOMEN LIVE TOO LONG. By Vina Delmar. (Allan. 
7s. 6d.)—Iris Arden was the first woman of her family to 
live to thirty-one : and she wished she hadn’t. Disillusion 
outweighed both husband and theatrical fame. <A 
charming and witty tale, but the good actress falls 
short of the earlier Bad Girl. 


TEN THOUSAND YESTERDAYS. By Mrs. Percival Con- 
nellan. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.)—This crowded first novel, 
set in China, is much better than its standard plot of the 
Mandarin’s son with an English wife. A fine and vivid 
survey of a vast civilization. 


A DAY’S TALE. By Lewis Gibbs. (Dent. 7s. 6d.)—The 
difficulty of ever escaping from the daily compulsion of 
habit and ritual is cleverly shown in these brief co- 
ordinated “ shots” of the lives and minds of a school- 
master, a business man, his wife, an actress, a typist, 
and others, during a morning, afternoon and evening. 


CAPTAIN ARCHER’S DAUGHTER. By Margaret Deland. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.)—A handsome sea-captain sailed from 
Maine after four days in port with the loveliest of the 
town’s virgins on board and twenty years later his son 
did likewise. Mrs. Deland writes well, but the book 
splits rather badiy on the two stories. 


THE SURVIVORS. By Francis Sibson. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—This story of the wrecking of a cruiser and a 
liner on a newly-risen continent in mid-Atlantic begins 
well and promises better, but an incipient sentimentalism 
unfortunately reduces the adventure element to absurdity. 


THE MEMORIAL. By Christopher Isherwood. (The 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.)—A sincere novel of post-War 
life from several different angles. It is described as 
impressionistic and is written in the time sequence 1928, 
1920, 1925, 1929, which serves no purpose but that of 
obscurity. 


THE DARK HILL. By Winifred Duke. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
—Though the author is inclined to make her characters 
bolsters for a theory, her account of the modern persecu- 
tion of a man, acquitted though still suspected of murder, 
is well and dramatically written. 


THK MUSHROOM FIELD. By Mabel L. Tyrrell. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—A * character” novel on the 
theme that the middle-aged onlooker who has figured 
strongly in the past can sometimes, like a chess player, 
take a hand in the future by meddling with the fire and 
mercury of emotional knights and queens. ‘The author 
is a faithful photographer of life rather than a selective 
artist; as life is a muddle, his negatives are blurred. 


THE OCTANGLE. By Emanie Sachs. (lyre and Spottis- 
woode. 6s.)—Begins with the murder of a woman, and 
then describes the reactions and suspicions of eight 
people in her particular set. All have theories, and nearly 
all have reasons why these should not be made public. 
The author. deserves congratulation, as much for an 
ironic exposure of human nature as for the mystery 
itself. 


DISTANT DRUMS. By Roger Cowles. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

The diary-method of narrative is usually irritating, 

but these extracts from the notes of seven members of 

a peculiar house-party make an amusing book. The 

author allows us to see his company of poseurs, both as 
they think they are and as others see them. 


LATE BRIDEGROOM. By Maud Flannery. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.)—It is possible to make in fiction experiments 
that would be criminal in real life—to take a child, cut 
it off from communication with all but its dumb parents, 
never let it meet anybody, old or young, and then, at 
the age of eightcen, to kill the parents and thrust the 
child forth without any real knowledge—even of itself—to 
earn its livelihood. The subject: of Miss Flannery’s 
experiment is a girl. She has endowed her with physical 
beauty and a peculiar silence and remoteness that are as 
baffling as they are probable. Round -this central and 
pathetic figure she has written a remarkably interesting 
book in a style that is mature without being tired. 
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Current Literature 


WOODROW WILSON 
By Ray Stannard Baker 


After four years Mr. Ray Stannard Baker hag prod 
the second instalment of his Woodrow Wilson : Life 
Letters (Heinemann, 2 vols., 12s. 6d. each), which pro and 
to be as long as Hay and Nicolai’s Lincoln, Volume tt 
treats of Wilson as Governor of New Jersey (1910-13) t 
nomination as Democratic candidate for the Pre 
his election by an overwhelming majority of States 0 
Roosevelt and Taft. Volume IV describes the problems 
his first year of office (1913-14), including the Mexion 
imbroglio and others. There is high comedy in the aa 
of how Wilson was elected Governor by the aid of the ve 


corrupt ** bosses ’? of New Jersey and made it his first busines 


sidency and 


to unseat them. They had thought that the simple President 
of Princeton did not mean what he said about honest Politics, 


The detailed account of his nomination should be read } 
anyone who wishes to understand American political methods, 
It would seem that United States politicians spend most ot 
their time in discussing and forwarding the claims of this g 
that man to become a Presidential candidate. The late Colong 
Harvey proposed Wilson as early as 1906 but afterwan 
quarrelied with him. The party convention at Baltimoy 
in 1912 did not choose Wilson until it had taken forty.iy 
* roll-calls.” Mr. Baker is a painfully meticulous her. 
worshipper. But he nerves himself to suggest that Wilson 
in oflice began well but could not stay the course. At 
Princeton, in New Jersey and at the White House his initia 
success was considerable but was followed by disappointment 
-——as the next volumes will show in his dealing with word 
affairs. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD HURD ANp 

WILLIAM MASON 
By E. H. Pearce and Leonard Whibley 

This. book, published by Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d., is one to read if you have the prospect of 4 
few hours of real leisure; and then you will recapture 
one of the most delightful of eighteenth-century atmos. 
pheres—itself one of leisure, of extreme fastidiousness, 
of friendship both respectful and affectionate. For in 
those days, when letters were expensive things, men only 
wrote when they were at leisure. You can feel this in 
Hurd’s letters to Mason the moment you compare them with 
his critical work ; the tempo is different, less concentrated, 
for when he wrote to his friends he expanded. Not that he 
ceased to be critical, he did not spare Mason; and Mason, 
though he grew “ restive,’’ usually accepted Hurd’s sugges. 
tions. And to our thinking rightly ; for Mason, though his 
bones lie in the Poets’ Corner in the Abbey, is nowadays 
regarded as a very minor poet, while Hurd is still regarded 
as a critic of standing. ‘These letters are almost entirely 
literary, but discursively so, which is not always the case 
where men of letters are concerned: the Boileau-Racine 
correspondence seems in retrospect to consist almost wholly 
of discussion of bodily ailments and their remedies, matters 
rarely touched upon by Mason, never by Hurd. Our good 
pastors of the Church were both serious men; they hated 
Voltaire and Gibbon, suspected Hume, and Hurd at least 
vastly admired Rousseau for his virtue—but that was before 
the Confessions were published. Yet if the atmosphere seems 
placid, these men were not without their heats, and there was 
along break in their friendship over the politics of the American 
war. Hurd was,Court, while Mason was Whig; the latter's 
sympathies were more generous : we like him better than we 
do Hurd, though we respect Hurd’s mind more. 

This edition, consisting of hitherto unpublished material, 
almost completed by Hurd’s late suecessor in the see of 
Worcester, and seen through the Press by Mr. Leonard 
Whibley, is an admirable one. ‘The notes, many of them Mr. 
Whibley’s, are copious, relevant and interesting, and the whole 
most pleasantly presented. It includes a few letters from 
Hurd to Gray. 


THE PHYSICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE QUANTUM 
THEORY 
By F. A. Lindemann 


Professor Lindemann, the Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy at Oxford, has the rare gift of lucid exposition 
and the ability to convert the complex formulae and recondite 
results of modern physics into a form which can be followed 
by the non-specialist. In The Physical Significance of the 
Quantum Theory (Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d.) we have an account in 
simple language by an expert investigator of the causes both of 
the breakdown of classical physics and of the quantum 
anomalies. Professor Lindemann’s main thesis is the inadequacy 
of the description of the events of nature by ordinary space 
time ideas. All observations imply some physical experiment, 
in which the quantity called “ action” intervenes. Now, 
for ultimate particles or elements a statement about position 
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What..no gramophone ? 





You—a reader of “ The Spectator ”’—a man 
of cultured taste—without a gramophone? It is 
ynthinkable that the vast realm of music to which 
a gramophone gives such easy entry should not 
be as great a source of pleasure and enjoyment 
qs your books. 

Taking pride as you do in keeping abreast of 
the literature ot the world, would you not derive 
similar pride from a familiarity with the 
masterpieces of music? Here, too, is culture. 

The gramophone is no longer an instrument 
to be passed lightly. It occupies premier place in 
the homes as a provider of programmes—of 
your own choice. 

' But you—a reader of “The Spectator ”’— 
demand something that will satisfy your 
exacting tastes. 

Well, the most modern gramophone is the 
radio-gramophone, embracing wireless facilities 
as well as gramophone—the choice of some 40 
radio programmes or the performance of any 
gramophone record you choose. These two forms 
of entertainment and instruction combined in 
one handsome instrument. ‘The standard of 
performance in each case is that of absolute 
fidelity. 

The radio-gramophone is at once simple to 
operate and a handsome piece of furniture. 
There is no gramophone motor to wind and the 
radio tuning scale is marked in the actual wave- 
lengths of the stations. Power to work the 
instrument is obtained from the electric light— 
at the remarkable price of four hours’ entertain- 
ment for twopence. 

Columbia make this instrument, the famous 
British company that has made gramophones 
and records for over thirty years. The price is 
really moderate—32 gns. cash (Model 602), or 
12 payments of £2.14.0 and a deposit of £3.9.6. 
For 40 gens. (Model 603) there is an even finer 
radio-gramophone of exceptional power. For 
7 gns. extra this instrument can be obtained 
with a robot-like device that actually changes the 
records automatically (Model 604). 

To enable readers of “The Spectator” to 
atrive at a conclusion as to their merits, it has 
been arranged that they may be tested free and 
without obligation at home. So fill in the coupon, 
or write a postcard about it if you prefer. 


(a)%&I should like to hear Model 
saveavendionestact playing in my home with- 
out cost of obligation to myself. 


should like a Catalogue of 


BPrOME ox : 
E Columbia Radio-Graphophones and/or } 
: TRI a Columbia Radio. : 
A . * Cross out if not required. : 
Dn a | Cnr ae na ae 
poo post in an un- : 
sealed envelope bear- ANT RECS? ‘ 
ing id. stamp to PEPIG TOE SS cei cx stecsstsaadyderesvtuedadidetenicds 
Columbia, 104b 
Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C. 1. ss eeoececcssevcsctceecceeesseseescenscecsessscecuserseeees 








HUTCHINSON 


* Ready next Friday. 


WARRIOR 


by Lieut.-Colonel GRAHAM 


SETON HUTCHISON 
D.S.O., M.C. 


“Warrior” stands out uniquely as the portrait of man 
in war. It is a narrative of battle told in that manner in 
which Graham Seton carried his readers breathlessly 
through “ Footslogger ” and “‘ The W Plan.” 

From his store of military knowledge and experience 
Colonel Hutchison has brought together a superb collec- 
tion of battlescapes. He clarifies strategy and tactics, 
and compares the history of the battles of the ages with 
those fought under modern conditions. 

With 81 unique illustrations (many from the German) 18/- 


WHITE MAN, 
BROWN WOMAN 


The Life Story of a South Sea Trader 
by T. L. RICHARDS with 
T. STUART GURR 


The story of a man who went to the South Seas as a pearl- 
trader. In this book he has set down simply and poignantly the 
facts of his life, withholding nothing. In his own words, “I have 
lived a life beyond the pale.” 17 illustrations. 15/- 














~* Just Published. 


Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE’s 
ME and MINE 


A medley of thoughts and memories 


Author of “An Adventurous Journey.” Traveller, author, 
artist, Mrs. Alec Tweedie has covered over 100,000 miles in her 
wanderings and seen many strange happenings. This book tells 
something of the tragedies and comedies of her romantic life. 

58 illustrations (12 in full colour). 12/6 


TOM-TOMS :*. NIGHT 


by ATTILIO GATTI 


Commander Attilio Gatti has led seven scientific expeditions 
through Africa, and he takes his readers with him through the 
most colourful episodes of his life in unknown corners of this 
fascinating continent. Fights with gorillas, man-eating lions, 
ete., are some of the high-lights. 42 illustrations. 16/- 


WINDJAMMER 


The book of the Horn 
by SHAW DESMOND 


The story of a five months’ voyage in a four-masted sailing ship, 
in which there was no wireless, no refrigerators, no condenser 
(for water), and half acrew. /1ith 99 beautiful illustrations. 15/- 


EEE’ 


TRAMPING 
with TRAMPS 


by the Rev. F. L. JENNINGS 
“The Tramp Parson writes 
with the knowledge of every 
aspect of tramping.” 
—Morning Post. 




















OUR DUKE & 
DUCHESS 


by 
Mrs. FRANCIS LASCELLES 
“No one has been privileged 
to give such convincing glimpses 
...as Mrs. Lascelles.” 
—Daily Telegraph. Illus. 12/6 





Illus. 7/6 





Send for list No. 29. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., London 
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FACE THE 
SPRING 


OOD things lie ahead at the 
The Homesun is for opening of the year; profitable 
tonic sunbaths only, work ... pleasurable activity ... 
not for the self- Sete ssiiihaeme - AE ae ata. 
tiradieral af disease. vigorous exercise. You will na 
ally want to be ready for all that 
comes—able to get quickly into your 
stride; you must be fit. 
The Homesun— 
made in Britain, 
fully guaranteed, 
a sound invest- 


Start now to get new vitality in- 
doors. Take indoor sunbaths with 
the Homesun Lamp. Restore forces 
which are depleted at the end of 


ment. Winter. Enjoy the essence of sun- 

light health . . . in your own home 
».. just at the turn of a switch. 

See oe Bheteeown at Get the fully illustrated free book 

our London Office:— which tells you all about this safe, 

3 Victoria Street, 2 

S.W.1, or at any easy, pleasant way of home sun- 

accredited electrical baths. Post the coupon to-day. 


store. 


THE BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ LAMP 
CO. LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


Please tell me more about Homesun Light Baths. 


Name 





—> 
alone is meaningless. However gently our measurin, , 
brought up against the end point of an object, or bo . 
faint the light may be with which we illuminate oy, on 
if we decide to dispense with our measuring rod, a Po sry 
momentum, small perhaps, but not negligible, must be — 
mitted to the object, with a consequent uncertainty hy Is. 
position. At this stage is introduced Planck’s quantum © 
action h, with the dimensions in mass, length and time of ih 
product of two conjugated co-ordinates which may be eneroy 
and time, or momentum and distance, angular moment . 
and angle, &c., &e. Using Heisenberg’s principle of indeten 
minacy, which states that the measurement of any one . 
ordinate produces an uncertainty in the conjugated co-ordinate 
such that the product of the uncertainties has a definite 
universal value h, Professor Lindemann works out numeroy, 
examples, showing how from this simple generalisation muah 
of the well-known results of Physics emerge. From the, 
point of view the explanation of the periodic system of the 
elements is almost intuitive. By means of a simple analogy 
the author shows how each adfed electron in a nuclear system 
reduces the possible uncertainty in the specification of the 
system; each increase in accuracy of a positional C0-Ordinate 
implies a greater conjugated dynamical co-ordinate, and hence 
a higher energy level. From this follows immediately the fag 
that the numbers of elements in the groups of the periodic 
system are twice the squares of successive whole number 
In the latter part of the book, Professor Lindemann dig. 
cusses the recent developments of wave-mechanics and 
operator methods, and determines the form of the distribution 
function which will predict not merely the average value, but 
the probable deviation produced by an observation, 


THE APRIL REVIEWS 


Three articles in the new Contemporary Review deserve 
attention. The Archbishop of York stresses ** The New Prob. 
lem in Economics ”—which is * not of making production 
profitable, but of making produce marketable.” Mr, F, §, 
Marvin, fresh from a visit to the Cape, discusses ** The Native 
Question in South Africa” with unusual and commendable 
hopefulness, noting the educational advance on sound lines, 
And Lord Astor discusses the Report of the Licensing Com. 
mission. 


In the Fortnightly an anonymous and well-informed cor. 
respondent foretells the probable attitude of ** Canada at the 
Ottawa Conference ” to proposals for improving inter-Empire 
trade. Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, writing on * Britain’s 
Naval Policy,” ridicules the supposed distinction between 
* aggressive”? and *‘* defensive ’’ warships, and declares, in 
effect, that there is no room for further large savings on the 
Navy if it is to fulfil its purpose. 


Blackwood, lively and varied as ever, contains a narrative 
of a journey through Chinese Turkestan by P. S. Nazaroff, 
two amusing Anglo-Indian stories, and some pre-War reminis- 
cences of the Irish countryside. 


Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland in the Nineteenth Century dis- 
cusses “ Economy—False and True *’—the question. with 
which every producer and every consumer are_ painfully 
concerned—and urges the Government to retrench and the 
individual to spend wisely. It is sound advice, but will it be 
taken in Whitehall? Professor T. E. Gregory asks ** Whither 
the Pound ? ” and maintains that whatever we do, “ our path 
is largely dependent upon the course of prices abroad.” 
Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s article on “ Psychic Phenomena” 
contains some remarkable dream-stories that are, at any rate, 
worth reading, whatever the explanation of them may be. 
Another interestMg item is Mr. G. Soloveytchik’s ‘The 
Tragedy of Ivar Kreuger.” 


In the National Review Mr. EK. J. F. Hearne describes his 
experiences during ‘‘ Easter Week in Dublin, 1916. Mr. 
Robert Bower explains the tangled language controversy in 
Malta, where English, Maltese and Italian are used more ot 
less. Vice-Admiral Harper writes on ‘ Estimates and 
Disarmament,” urging that the British Navy has already 
been cut down to a dangerously low level. 


The Hibbert Journal contains the second part of Professor 
Rudolf Otto's weighty article on ** The Sensus Numinis as the 
Historical Basis of Religion,”’ which deserves serious attention. 
Among other noteworthy papers Dr. J. Vernon Bartlet’s 
charming reminiscences of the late Dr. Gore, Dr. F. L. Cross’s 
study of ** Anglo-Catholicism and the Incarnation,” and the 
editor, Dr. L. F. Jack's ** Let us Educate our Masters,” are 
especially to be commended. 


A very timely and interesting article on ‘* Goethe and the 
East,” by Dr. Otto Schrader, discussing the *‘ West-East 
Divan,” appears in The Aryan Path, published by the Theoso- 
phy Company, Ltd., at 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. The 
aged Goethe’s incursion into the mind of the Orient deserves 
to be better’ known. 
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— 
Travel 


ish on this page articles and notes which may help our 


‘e publ ! : : 
ee making their plans for travel. They are written by cor- 
ears who have visited the places described. We shall be 


er questions arising out of the Travel articles pub- 
+ ned in OUT columns. Enquiries should be addressed tothe Travel 
lishe The SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


Manage’, 
Spring at Bath 


fp, RUDYARD KipLinG, in obedience to the advice of the 

‘ational Government that we should stay in our own 

jee - during the last few months, went this winter to 

“es ‘instead of to a foreign spa for rest and change. As a 
4 





‘ous Janeite he was no doubt attracted to the city of which 
je Austen wrote In Northanger Abbey: *“Oh! Who can 
wer be tired of Bath ? eaeaee ve 

Bath is indeed 2 city full of variety. and is specially delightful 
in the Spring. ‘To walk about its streets is like dipping into 
, history book of England. The selection of the site was 
probably settled by the discovery of the health-giving waters 
which have i ; , i 
a day since the time of the Stone Age. rhe ; 
the city show the shadows of the prehistoric tracks left by 
the men Who no doubt regarded the warmth of the water as 
a magie gift of the gods. Roman legionaries came to Aquae 
ulis on sick leave, not in order to be cured in the bath. 

The visitor in 1982 may walk out of the Roman Bath. 
and find himself transported over the centuries to the days 
yhen Queen Anne led a rush of visitors so great that the 
ancient city, which had slumbered for centuries, became 
the prineipal spa of England. Then came three far-seeing 
wen—Ralph Allen, who realized that Bath stone is one of 
the most beautiful building materials in the world, and John 
Wood and his son. ‘The Woods from 1729 onwards proved 
how the speculative builder, properly controlled, can create 
heatty, and Sir Hilton Young and those who support the 
Town and County Planning Bill in Parliament to-day seek to 
follow the example of these architects of two hundred years 
4go, Who laid out the famous Queen's Square, the Circus, 
the Royal Crescent and the North and South Parades. 
Unfortunately thei® work was only accomplished in patches, 
and there sl remain hidden away near the river some of 
the worst congested tenements that I have ever seen in 
Kngland. ‘This evil is being courageously tackled by the 
(orporation and by the local Housing Society. 

The visitor in the Spring will find much beauty in and 
around the city, for the Bath Corporation in 1925 obtained 
fom Parliament special powers not only to protect the 
architecture of their city, but 


| 
| 
| 


hills around | 


in co-operation with other | 


local authorities are safeguarding the delightful Limpley | 
Stoke Valley and the countryside, which looks its best in the | 


time of the primroses and daffodils. 


Bath offers many attractions, not only to the lover of 


architecture or of nature, but to those who seek amusement 
in the form of orchestras, dances, cinemas and the drama. 
Beat Nash two centuries ago organized gambling, acting on 
the advice of the doctors,”“who recognized that entertainment 
is part of a cure. Although no Casino is to be found in 
Bath, such as proves to be a magnet at most Continental 
spa resorts, the Corporation still follow the policy laid down 
by Nash. They maintain their streets in exceptionally clean 
order, and adorn their parks and recreation grounds with a 
profusion of flowers. They support a first-class symphony 
orchestra. 

In Bath are some of the most skilled specialists in water 
tire to be found in the world, for medical science has made 
many advances since 1914 owing to the discoveries made 
during the War as to the healing power of water when applied 
fo wounds and twisted limbs, and the latest methods are 
wailable in the Corporation’s Baths. 

Creature comforts are amply supplied in Bath as well as 
utistie and medical needs. One hotel with its art treasures 
is more like a country house than a hostelry, and all the 
principal hotels offer as solid comfort as any hotel de luxe 
ibroad. For Bath is old in name only, and is adding con- 
tinually to its attractions of every kind. Thus from May 12th 
to 21st will be held there ** Somerset Week,” with the Prince 
if Wales as patron. 

To the readers of the Spectator an important asset of the 
tity is the action taken in 1925 to protect its beauties, and 
0 try to prevent hideous standardised shop-fronts ‘spoiling 
Georgian streets, and sham half-timber villas disfiguring 
country roads. We must also welcome the work of a joint 
committee of the Bristol Kyrle Society, and the Rural Com- 
munity Councils of Gloucestershire and Somerset, working as 
an affiliated body of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. 

In view of all these facts, are not Jane Austen's words 
till true to-day ; ‘* Who can ever be tired of Bath ?” 

B. S. Townror. 


| 





HOW WOULD 
YOU 
ANSWER 


THESE QUESTIONS? 


been flowing at the rate of half a million gallons | 


Are you likely to save money for 
investment as regularly as you would 
pay an insurance premium? 


Can you invest as wisely and as well as 
the experts of a first-class insurance 
company ? 


Is there any investment, other than life 
insurance, which enables you to SAVE 
income tax? 


What will be your income when you 
give up work? 


Can you say for certain how long you 
nill live? 


Answer these questions for yourself and then make 


provision for an income on retirement of, say, 


£100, £200 or £300 a year 


and at the same time protest your dependants in the 


event of earlier death. 


ANY AGE .ANY TERM . ANY AMOUNT 


Fill in and forward this coupon: 





To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 1 


Please send me particulars of your Guaranteed Income 


Policy which will secure me &.................- a year for life 

pe eree eer or provision for my dependants in the 

event of earlier death. My age next birthday is............ 

MUR, clo ocd ac koe Vines Cacti det Rdvauaddaunarcdevatendeedauaas 
«Mr.. Mrs., or Miss) 

Maemo uk Peer lee ck aed a ok agar camasaonanas 


S.P. 9.1.32. 
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The Modern Home 


age {We shall be pleased to reply to any inquiries arising from the articles we publish on the Modern Home page 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, with ** Modern Home 
Page” written in the left-hand corner of the envelope.] ; 


- The Ideal Home Exhibition 


* PuBLic taste has shown within the past few years a distinct 
inclination for houses in the Tudor style, ‘and with good cause 
. So we are told; and since this is evidently intended 
to soandthe keynote of the exhibition, we must not complain 
that perhaps ninety per cent. of the furniture shown would 
find its perfect sefting in any of that smear of houses which 
have made.the KXingston road as*much a by-word as a by-pass. 
Jt is not that the Tudor village with its ‘apple-blossom, tiled 
dovecote,_ village green. and pond (complete with, ducking- 
stool) is not a charmingly pretty piece of reconstruction, but 
that one hates to see so wonderful an opportunity of showing 
people-how to choose and furnish their houses frittered away 
in romantic trivialities which have little to do with life as it 
should be lived to-day. Here one sees plastic paint, which 
gives such a‘unrivalled choice. of textures suited to its nature, 
faked up to look like oak—or should it be oaken ?—beams. 
In almost every room in the. village there are too many colours 
and too much furniture, though this is understandable when, 
as at this exhibition, the instincts of the salesman must neces- 
sarily be at war with those of the artist-furnisher, It is 
usually those purely practical rooms, the kitchen and bath- 
room, which come out best. 


The series of rooms furnished by members of the 
Architectural Association (Empire Hall, first floor) seemed to 
promise better things—a promise that was not entirely ful- 
filled. ‘The entrance hall by Mr. C. H. James is pleasantly 
restrained and effective, though the wood veneer on the walls 
is reduced to insignificance by the juxtaposition of polished 
black marble. ‘The sitting-room, by Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, 
is full of good things: curtains by Allan Walton, rugs by 
Marian Dorne and some excellent furniture ; but it lacks a 
definite scheme of colour or anything else to give coherence. 
The dining-room is marred by what I ean only describe as a 
fancy-dress table which recalls ancient Assyria rather than 
modern England. One can understand the desire to show 
something spectacular at an exhibition, but surely a more 
useful purpose would be served by avoiding the bizarre and 
showing pieces likely to influence the public in the direction 
of quiet good taste. On the same floor the Two-in-Onc 
Rooms are really interesting, especially the Man’s Bed-Sitting 
Room, which is excellent, and the Day-and-Night Nursery. 
The One-Roomed Flat, too, is well thought out. As with the 
functional kitchens and bathrooms-smentioned above, the 
* functioning ” of a very small bank balance has had satisfac- 
tory results in the furnishing of the Minimum Flat, in which 
hall, sitting-room, dining-room, kitchen and bedroom have 
been furnished for a hundred. pounds. This sum includes 
curtains, floor-coverings, glass, china and pots and pans-—and 
even then there is a credit balance of £7 2s. 6d. for extras. 
Here was no possibility of too much furniture, and Mr, F. R. 
Yerbury’s choice of what there is could hardly have been 
bettered either for quality or appearance. —** Welcome Ter- 
race ” shows us a row of front doors redressed invitingly by 
Mr. ‘Aubrey Hammond and the entrance hatls behind them 
appropriately decorated and furnished by Mrs. Darey Braddell 
(who is also responsible for the ''wo-in-One rooms). ‘These 
form an historical progression ; but here again the hall of to-day 
is so aggressively theatrical as to be valueless as an object 
lesson. and one looks back to the Adams and Dutch Colonial 
halls with some gratitude. 

Still on the same. floor, ‘ Firesides through the Ages 
deserve a glance, if only to. see how, in the reconstructed 
Victorian fireplace on the left of the original, a gas fire has 
been intelligently treated as what it is—a glowing. area which 
can be suitably framed some little distance above the floor, 
instead of being fitted into a sort of mock fireplace with 
dummy tray for the reception of non-existent cinders. A not 
very attractive electric fire in the modern fireplace is graced 
by a really good wall-relief by Eric Aumonier. The best 
fireplace-surrounds on the whole, are on the stand of Bratt, 


” 


Colbran and Company (No. 108, Grand Hall, ground flo 

who also show an interesting model of their * Heaped ” e 
to use electricity or coal. But before leaving the En 4 
Hall most visitors will want to peep through the wake 
of Princess Elizabeth’s Welsh Cottage—surely one of th 
most perfect presents ever given to a child. On the = 
down, the British Pottery Section on the Terrace Gallery oj 
the Grand Hall is worth inspection. A potters’ wheel i 
shown in operation, and the clay can be seen taking its Shap. 
under the skilful hands of the potter. Only those who have 
tried will realize how much skill there is in it, and how easy 
it is for the clay to give a wobble and spill itself on to inexper 
fingers. It would be pleasant to record an outburst of real) 
good modern china designs, but it cannot be done. Doulton, 
new * Dubarry ” service is good ; Wedgwood’s have nothing 
better than their well-known * Lavender,” * Cane,” an 
lovely “Celadon.” Most enterprising, perhaps, both jy 
shape and pattern are Shelley. Wilkinsons show good sensib\ 
modern shapes, but are too fond of the bizarre in their pattems 


It can hardly be said any longer that modern furnituy 
is too expensive—especially when one considers that, ag , 
rule, less of it is required. Most modest of all, perhaps, 
Gooch’s “ Cotswold ” furniture in weathered oak (Stand 45, 
ground floor, Grand Hall). This is inclined to be rathe 
* cottagey ” in character; but the designs are good in y 
simple way, and it is well made. On Stand 15, Compacton 
show a new range ef Sectional Units which can be combined 
to form almost any piece of furniture, of any shape. Thi 
is evidently the coming idea, as I hear of other ranges of the 
same sort of thing being prepared. It seems excellent) 
adapted to present-day conditions, since the pieces can he 
rearranged to suit rooms of any size and shape, and, for the 
penurious, additional pieces can be added as finances permit, 
In the present instance much of the effect is spoiled by bad 
handles, which might have been designed in 1885, and by the 
finish, which is french polish instead of wax. French polish 
is poor stuff at the best of times, but on modern furniture it 
simply will not do. Maurice Adams shows some good and 
inexpensive furniture in British pine on Stand 28. Arundel 
Clarke, whose exhibit was one of the bright spots of last year, 
has incomparably the most comfortable armchair I ‘haye 
ever sat in on Stand 27. Gordon Russell is more difficult to 
find, on Stand 470, first floor, Empire Hall. His furniture, 
too, is worth seeing: it is gradually losing its Cotswold 
manner. Here and there throughout the exhibition one 
casts grateful eyes towards a textile—which usually turns out 
to be an Allan Walton product. ~ 

There must be many who have wished that refrigerators 
would come down in price, even at the expense of size; and 
to these the new “ Electrolux Minor” will be of. interest 
(Stand 91). It costs less than twenty pounds and, though 
small enough to hang upon a wall, should be capacious enough 
to serve the needs of any small household. It can be worked 
by gas, paraffin or electricity, and its running costs are about 
a penny-halfpenny a day. It is well finished in white porcelain- 
enamel with chromium-plated fittings. Among’ small odd- 
ments my eve was caught by a new, quick-drying paint, 
vaguely called ‘ Chinese Lacquer—British Made.” Painted 
on a sheet of tin, it can be tied into knots and banged witha 
hammer without showing any signs of distress. It is nota 
cellulose preparation, thins with turpentine, and costs no more 
than a good enamel. I propose to test it further, since a 
really knock-proof enamel is badly needed. 

The gardens, in the Annexe, seem lovelier than ever this 
year. The clue to their arrangement is given by a series of 
quotations from famous novelists. Most perfect of all, in 
my uninstructed opinion, is that of L. R. Russell; but all 
provide a welcome rest for eyes strained by looking at rather 
too much of everything. 

G. M. Boumrnney, 
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“a ABOUT THE AGA 
ult to Men like the Aga because 
Iture, it is so very, very econom- 
swold ical. 25 ewt. of coke or 

on anthracite a year is all it 
; consumes burning day and 
S out night. Compare that cost 

(less than £4) with your 
ators cage fuel account. 

and Women like the Aga 

because it cooks all kinds 
crest of foods in all kinds of 
ough ways so deliciously: be- 

Ou cause it is always ready — 

gh 

rked ! and likes to be used at any 
bi odd moment and involves 

om no fuss. 

_ Cooks like the Aga be- 
odd- : cause it is so simple to 
nint, THE AGA COOKER cook on, so clean and cool 
nted iS BRITISH: MADE to cook at: because it need 

be refilled only once and 
tha riddled only twice every 
ot a Please write for our 16-page illustrated Aga 24 hours: because it never 


Booklet. The 
nore with Beli’s Asbestos ) can be installed on Deferrec 


Aga Cooker ( insulated throughc ne needs ¢ oaxing and never 


Payments System for an initial sum of £5 : 10: 0. goes wrong. 


z FUEL FOR THE 


“| AGA COOKER 


al} COSTS LESS THAN £4 PER QUARTER 


her Write to Seles Dept., BELL'S HEAT APPLIANCES, LTD. 
Bestobell Works, Slough. "Phone: Slough 830. 

er call at our London Showrooms, 157, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
‘Phone: Centra! 6281. 
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IDEAL HOME 
EXHIBITION, 
STAND No. 96, 
GROUND FLOOR, 
GRAND HALL. 
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There is nothing in the house 
comfortable, so downright cheerful as a good 
coal fire. You wouldn’t be without one fer 
worlds. Just the same, you sometimes gaze 
with horror at the inroads that fire can make 
on a ton of coal, even in a few weeks. To 
you, therefore, we can speak of Devon 
fires and be sure of an interested listener. 


sO COSY, sO 


Official Government tests have shown that 
in practice the Devon both gives more heat 
and uses less coal than any of the other 
24 selected fires tested. The coal burns m 
a Devon fire in a solid bowl of special fire- 
clay. The back and side of this bow! are 
set at an angle to reflect the heat of the fire 
out into the room —not up the pect 
The special fireclay (identical with that 
used in furnaces where intense heat is re- 
quired) is easily heated and in a short time 
begins to radiate its heat, thereby helping 
the coal to warm the room. Further, this 
hot fireclay enables the fire to burn itself 
right out, leaving only a handful of ashes, 
instead of dying down when much of the 
coal is only hali burned. 

Come and see a fire in action at our show- 
rooms, or write for a catalogue and the 
address of the nearest ironmonger who can 
show you a Devon. 


evon Fit re 
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CANDY & CO., LTD., 





DEPT. W, DEVON HOUSE, 
60, BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Works: HEATHFIELD, NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON. 




















COMPANY MEETING. 





VICKERS, LIMITED 


\ FINANCIAL POSITION SHOWS GREAT STRENGTH 





CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


THe sixty-fifth annual general meeting of Vickers, Ltd., was held 
at the Hotel Victoria, London, W.C. 2, on April 4th, General the 
Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B. (Chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said: The 
general world-trade depression and the reduction in armaments 
under the influence of public opinion, both in this and in other 
countries, have affected adversely your company’s trading results, 
The net profit is £574,493, a reduction of £201,433 compared with 
1930—and allows the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
ordinary share capital, although no transfer to reserve fund is 
possible on this occasion. 

After referring te the principal balance sheet alterations he went 
on to say: With regard to Vickers-Armstrongs, during the past 
year the concentration of the company’s products in the most 
efficient and best situated works has been completed. Erith has been 
permanently closed and the company’s works and shipyards are now 
concentrated:at Barrow, Elswick, Walker-on-Tyne, Crayford and 
Dartford. In addition, the Dublin Dockyard Company and the 
Whitehead Torpedo Company at Weymouth are entirely owned by 
Vickers-Armstrongs. 

DEPENDENCE ON ARMAMENT ORDERS. 

Although every endeavour is made to develop our commercial 
products such as cement making machinery, rotary pumps, &c., 
Vickers-Armstrongs depends very largely on armament orders for 
its existence, whilst the capacity of its works for armament production 
is an important factor in the defence of the country. Hf, therefore, 
orders are not forthcoming in sufficient quantity to retain the 
thousands of skilled men employed, the position, in case of a national 
emergency arising, would be a serious one. 

As I have previously indicated, thé Company .is severely pre- 
judiced by the exclusion of armaments from the British Export 
Credits Scheme—a policy which seems inexplicable in view of the 
financial assistance afforded to our foreign competitors by their 
respective Governments. The diversion of armament work to 
Italy and France from this cause is a serious menace to this country, 
not only from the loss of work entailed, but also on account of the 
Joss of reserve tonnage which would otherwise be available in case 
of an emergency arising. As builders of passenger liners, we have 
maintained our position in the foremost rank, and during the 
past year have completed the ‘Strathnaver’ and the ‘ Strathaird’ 
for the P. & O. Company, the ‘Monarch of Bermuda’ for the 
Furness Withy Company, and the ‘ Rangatira’ for the Union 
Steamship Company of New Zealand. Since the end of the financial 
year we have received an order for a sister ship to the ‘ Monarch 
of Bermuda’ to replace the ill-fated ‘ Bermuda ’ which was destroyed 
by fire. ; 

EnGuisH STEEL CORPORATION. 

Your directors have devoted much anxious thought to the 
position of the English Steel Corporation, and, after consultation 
with representatives of the other interests involved, it was decided 
to reduce the capital of the company by writing off the losses 
occasioned by the closing down of the redundant works, together 
with the trading losses to date, and to modernize the works at 
Sheffield in order to secure greater efficiency and economy in pro- 
duction. 

OTHER INTERESTS. 

Vickers (Aviation), Ltd., which is entirely controlled by Vickers, 
Limited, acquired in 1929 the whole of the share capital of the 
Supermarine Aviation Works, Ltd., and the financial return from 
this aviation group has again proved satisfactory. From the 
technical point of. view, it is interesting to record that the seaplane 
which won the Schneider Trophy outright was built by the Super- 
marine Company at their Southampton works, thus making the 
fourth occasion upon which Supermarine seaplanes were successful 
in this international contest. The Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage 
Wagon, and Finance Co., Ltd., is aimost entirely dependent on 
foreign railways for its orders, and as I have indicated on previous 
occasions, there is a growing tendency in many countries since 
the War to build themselves the coaches and wagons they require, 
and, where this is not the case, the falling off in traffic receipts and 
depreciated exchanges have made it financially impossible for 
foreign railway companies. to place orders for the renewal of 
their rolling stock. Of the smaller undertakings which form part 
of the Vickers group, practically all have felt during 1931 the full 
effect of the trade depression and show reduced profits in con- 
sequence. 

THE GENERAL OUTLOOK. 

With regard to the future prospects of your company, I have 
already indicated the position of our main activities, and, without 
some general revival of trade, and particularly more orders for 
armaments and shipbuilding, the immediate outlook is not encourag- 
ing. Administrative expenditure has been reduced in every 
direction and an all-rouad reduction in salaries has been made, 
but unless the volume oi orders required to keep our works occupied 
is available, it is impossible for the trading results to be satisfactory. 
; The — was unanimously adopted and other formal business 

ransacted, 
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Finance—Public & Priva, 
Budget Prospects 


In the Spectator of March 19th I ventured to express th 
fear that somewhat over-optimistic expectations 4 
being indulged with regard to the forthcoming Bulg 
and the prospects of reduced taxation. Subse que, 
developments, however, would seem to Suggest that thy 
warning was necessary. Anticipations indulged by som 
quarters of the financial year, which closed at the end of 
last month, yielding a realized surplus of over £10,000, 004 
have not been fulfilled, the realized surplus amounting t 
£364,000, and whereas a few weeks ago there were Prog. 
nostications of a surplus in the forthcoming Budget , 
from £40,000,000 to £50,000,000, with a remission of at 
least sixpence in the Income Tax, much more sober Views 
are held to-day. 


THe Dotuar RESERVE FUND. 


I am aware that the realized surplus for last year wa 
achieved in spite of the fact that Mr. Neville Chambergiy 
only absorbed £12,750,000 from the Dollar Exchange 
Reserve Fund, whereas a year previously Viscount (they 
Mr.) Snowden estimated to take £23,000,000. Conse. 
quently, there is a disposition in some quarters to say 
that the real surplus for the year ought to be describe 
as well over £10,000,000. Surely, however, such reasoning 
loses sight altogether of the realities of the situation, 
When a year ago Viscount Snowden thought he wy 
justified in meeting a prospective deficit by taking 
£23,000,000 from the Dollar Exchange Reserve we wer 
then on the gold standard with the American exchang 
round about the parity of sterling, while in addition we 
knew that by reason of the Hoover Moratorium we should 
not be needing to make such large remittances to the 
States on account of the War Debt. Contrast that 
position, however, with the one which had to be faced a 
few months later. Bank of England and Government 
dollar and frane credits were raised to the extent o 
£130,000,000 and the greater portion was only repaid 
at a rate of exchange involving the British Exchequer 
in an enormous loss. In addition, the Chancellor is faced 
in his new Budget with the prospect of a resumption of 
the service on the war debt to America at the end of this 
year on the basis of a greatly depreciated sterling exchange, 
This, then, is no situation for drawing upon the Dollar 
Reserve Fund. At all events, I find nothing in the 
position to warrant the assertion of those who maintain 
that we should regard the past year as having closed with 
a surplus of over £10,000,000 simply because the Chan- 
cellor did not take the full £23,000,000 from the Dollar 
Exchange Fund. Nor must it be forgotten that it was 
not merely the Dollar Reserve Fund which Viscount 
Snowden raided, the Sinking 'und having been cut down 
to the meagre total of £32,000,000, so that allowing for 
contributions to the Unemployment Fund, &c., the 
national debt actually increased during the past year. 


Tie Taxpayer’s Triumpn. 

On one point, however, there is fortunately no room 
for doubt or argument, namely, that the past year 
recorded a veritable triumph of effort on the part of 
the British taxpayer. To appreciate that fact it is only 
necessary to glance at the actual results achieved for 
the year in the matter of Revenue receipts when compared 
with Viscount Snowden’s estimate even in his revised 


(Continued on page 536.) 
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‘MCGORFIELDS’ 


has been promised £ for £ 
up to £6,000 


on money raised for extensions up to 31st July. 
This offer is made by King Edward's Hospital 
Fund, acting in accordance with the wishes of 
an anonymous donor. 

Success means the actual starting on the work 
of reconstructing the Out-Patients’ Depart- 
ment and Laboratories. These long overdue 
Extensions would otherwise have had to be 


postponed. 
WILL YOU PLEASE HELP? 


IT 
Moorfields’ Eye City Road 
Hospital q § London, E.C.1 















“The Empire for Christ.” 
Come to 


The Central Hall, 
Westminster, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15th, 


at 7 p.m., 
and hear from 


LT.-COL. SIR EDWARD GRIGG, 


K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C., 
LATE GOVERNOR OF KENYA, 
and others, 
WHAT THE CHURCH IS DOING IN 


THE OUTPOSTS OF THE EMPIRE. 
Community Singing, 6.30 to 7 p.m. 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY, 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 








YOUNG PEOPLE’S RALLY, SATURDAY, APRIL 16th, 
Sion College, Victoria Embankment, 2.30 p.m. 


ANNUAL MEETING, MAY 4th, 3 p.m., 
THE CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 




















LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


’ Deputy-Chairman : 
Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, 
K.B.E, 


Chairman : 
J.W. BEAUMONT PEASE 





Every description of 
British and Foreign 
Banking business 


transacted 





Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and 
others in India and Burma 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
World 








Chief General Managers : 
F. A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 


Joint General Managers: 
W. G. JOHNS, D.S.O., R.A. WILSON, S, PARKES, 
S. P. CHERRINGTON 






































Work is Lost 


by many people too poor to pay for a 
Surgical Appliance which would enable 
them to go back to, or retain their 
employment. You can help such 
sufferers by giving to them the number 
of ‘“‘ Letters’’ required for the appliances 
needed. 


Be your own Almoner 


An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or 
a Life Subscription of £5 5s. entitles 
the Subscriber to two “ Letters "’ each 
year — and so on in proportion to 
amount contributed. 


: Address: The Secretary, 
= Royal 


Surgical Aid 


Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


(PATRON: H.M. THE KING) 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
| Head Office: 
| 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





| TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


| £300,000,000 


eRe ROR EERE RE RSE PERE REE ERASE RESTO SESE SE EET R SEER SESE HERE TERE RE ERE S EEE a* 


The Bank has a history covering a 

period of more than two centuries. 

Evidence of its activity is to be found 

prior to 1700, while later records show 

that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
: before, the business was being con- 
$ ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
: of the existing Head Office. 


© cw cwamaawacacacescnnescccsccecccsscsccsccucssscccacesuasccscssasscasenccsses' 


OVER 2,080 
Branches in England and Wales. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 


SOUS ER WEEE ERGEewseausseetesssenm 


Overseas), 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 
Barclays Bank (Canada), 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 


The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 




















| 
|| For the YOUNG 
: MARRIED MAN 
| —the Family Income Policy. It provides 
| capital and income for his dependants. 
MONTHLY PREMIUMS 
| Youwillbe interested inthe booklet describ- 
| 
| 
| 
Write t 
Head Office : 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
London Offices: 
98 CORNHLL, E.C.3 @ 17 WATERLOO PLACE, S.\71 
| Tel: Mursion House 9066 lel: Whiteh.l, 6041 






ing this policy. Write for a copy to-day. 


4/7] ¥ — As 

Sarr oe \) 

RS02r7, CAPILL wks 
“65T-0¢c Asie“ 


THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


o the Secretary 


EDINBURGH 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 584.) 

Budget of last September. Revenue from Est: 
fell about £18,000,000 below his estimate 
fell below expectations to the extent of ne 
Similarly, the Miscellaneous Receipts fell short of eXpeets 
tions by nearly £13,000,000 and, but for the ve 
effort made by Income and Sur-Tax payers, the vial 
would have been a sad one. Fortunately, however ‘. 
Income Tax payers responded so promptly as to show : 
excess of over £15,000,000 over Viscount Snowden’ 
revised Estimates of last September, while Sur-Tay 
was nearly £4,000,000 above his expectations. In the pe 
of Customs also there was fortunately an increase exceed 
ing the official Estimates by £4,500,000, of which it i 
believed about £2,000,000 represented the result of the 
new Import Duties. 


ite Dutis 
and Stamp, 
arly £3,000, 


Tue CHaxcen..or’s Dirricuir Task, 

When, however, we come to consider the Prospects 
for the new year there are a good many points which 
suggest extreme caution. In the first place, Mr. Neyil 
Chamberlain will, undoubtedly, be severely handicapped 
by uncertainty with regard to developments Curing 
the next few months in connexion with the problem of 
Reparation Payments and International War Debt, 
The matter is one, however, which may be said to affect 
the Budget at almost every turn. It is easy to see that it 
must affect the figure finally required for the Debt 
service, but the problem of Reparation Payments and 
War Debts is so intimately linked with financial conditions 
in Kurope that the whole question of a revival in confidence 
and a revival in international trade may be affected by 
the political Conferences of the next few months, hh 
view of these uncertainties, therefore, Mr. Chamberlain 
must inevitably take a cautious view in framing his 
Budget and pursue a conservative policy. 


IXcOME AND Sur-Tax Prospects, 

Moreover, while by reason of his new Tariff Duties 
the Chancellor may be able to antticipate increased 
revenues from Customs, he will certainly have to be 
cautious in his estimates of revenue from Income and 
Sur-Tax, for the assessment will deal with a year of 
unprecedented financial and industrial depression and he 
is almost bound to look for a very heavy decrease in 
Income Tax, if not in Sur-Tax. Nor can there be any 
question this time of drawing upon Dollar Exchange 
Reserve Funds, for Parliament will be more inclined to 
be concerned with the question of how the exchange loss 
connected with the repayment of dollar and franc credits 
during the past year is ultimately to be met. There i, 
of course, the possibility of increases in indirect taxation 
and in some quarters it is thought that the Tea Duties 
may be reimposed. Even, however, with regard to the 
possibilities of indirect taxation it must not be forgotten 
that there is to be an important Imperial Conference at 
Ottawa this vear, and in consequence of that fact there may 
possibly be a disposition to leave the field as clear as pos 
sible for a consideration of the whole question of indirect 
taxation on Imperial grounds. 

Unless. therefore, there should be some strong voice 
in the Cabinet favourable to an immediate reduction in 
the Income Tax, the City is rather inclined at the moment 
to look for a somewhat humdrum Budget, though there i 
also an expectation that Mr. Chamberlain may _ have 
something to say with regard to Debt conversion. 

Artruur W, Kippy. 





(Kor Financial Noles see page 538.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 





BETTER OUTLOOK IN INDIA 





SIR CHARLES McLEOD’S ADDRESS 





ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the National 
sett f India, Ltd., was held on March 31 at the Wesleyan Hall, 
hopegat®. London, E.C., Sir Charles C. McLeod, Bt. (the Chair- 
wer presiding. : , ; 2 
the Chairman said: Gentlemen, I should like, before we start 
meeting, to tell you that we have among us to-day the High 
missioner for India, and we welcome his presence here. 
Nee eceral Manager (Mr. Ross Munro) then read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditor's report. 
The Chairman : Gentlemen, the report of the directors and the 
mts to 3lst December, 1931, have been in your hands for 


ace . 
and [ presume you will allow me, as usual, to take them 


come days, 
stead. (Agreed. ) A é ; 

Ag was to be expected and in accordance with general banking 
experience our balance-sheet figures show a reduction, the principal 
on the liabilities side being that in deposits, chiefly due to the 
fact that the Government of India was offering more attractive 
rates of interest for Treasury bills and short loans than it suited the 
hanks to pay. It is possible that some part of the reduction may also 
he accounted for by the less prosperous condition of depositors 
wnerally. The reserve fund has been reduced by a sum of £800,600, 
and to this matter I will refer in a few minutes. An item of loans 
payable appears in the balance-sheet. This was a temporary loan 
yeasioned principally for the finance of gold shipments from 
india during December, which were very heavy, and at that time it 
yould not have been a wise policy to have disposed of any of our 
weurities at depreciated prices. Acceptances are down and reflect 
the poor state of the import trade into India. 

On the assets side cash is lower and investments show a reduction. 
Thereduction in the latter is partly accounted for by the depreciation 
inthe value of our securities which have been written down to and 
under prices ruling at 31st December by the amount taken from 
serve. Bills of exchange and discounts, loans, &¢., show very 
little variation from the figures of a year ago, 

RESERVE. 

You will observe that we have made ample | rovision for the 
{all in gilt-edged securities, of which our investments wholly consist. 
Our balance-sheet must show the actual position as at 31st December 
last. You are aware of the considerable rise which has taken place 
in the value of these securities both here and in India since that 
date. Our securities, as we have stated in the report, are all ter- 
ninable and mostly short-dated, but we have adopted the policy 
of writing down the whole of them to or under market value as 
at 3lst December last. Whilst the amount required to adjust 
values at 31st December was a considerable one, you will observe 
that the reserve is still left at the satisfactory figure of £2,200,000, 
a figure exceeding the total of our paid-up capital by £200,000. 

Areduction in the total figures was inevitable, but our balance- 
sheet is a strong one, with large liquid assets, and is a remarkably 
atisfactory document from the depositers’ point of view, and in 
proof of this fact. I need only draw your attention to the total of 
readily realizable assets in the shape of cash, securities and bills of 
exchange totalling some £22,400,000, against a total of deposits and 
other accounts of £27,800,000, but at the same time we would 
pefer less liquidity in the figures shown and an increase in the 
figures which would indicate improved trade and the finance re- 
quired for same, which, after all,is our legitimate business. T told 
youa year ago that it would take a long time to get back to normal 
vonditions, but if and when a recovery eventuates we are in a strong 
position to take advantage of any such improvement. 

THe Nev Prorir. 

Turning to our Profit and Loss Account the expenses of manage- 
ment show a considerable reduction on the previous year, and in 
view of economies effected the accounts presented a year hence 
should reflect a further reduction. I need scarcely say that the 
directors have the full and loyal support of the staff in our efforts to 
produce satisfactory results. 

The year’s operations have resulted in a net profit of 
470,018 18s. 7d., compared with £480,329 4s. 4d. for the previous 
year. With the amount brought in from the previous year the 
available total is £748,809 19s. 6d. We have already dealt with 
£200,000 of this sum in payment of an interim dividend at the rate 
of 20 per cent. per annum, and we now propose a further dividend 
at the same rate less income tax, to add £50,000 to the Officers’ 
Pension Fund, to transfer £20,000 to Contingency Account, and to 
arry forward a balance of £278,809 19s. 6d. 


STRONG 


DiviIpEND Poricy. 

When we last met I referred to the question of continuing to pay 
our dividend free of tax. Since then this matter has become more 
acute, and, in common with many banks and companies, we have 
had to reconsider it in view of the further burden imposed by an 
merease in income tax to 5s. in the £, eomimeg as it has done during 
@ period of reduced earning power. The dividend paid by us in 
September last indicated the directors’ attitude in this matter, and 
on this occasion we again propose a dividend on a less tax basis. 
You will, however, observe from the report that in respect of the 


interim dividend the bank has borne the extra €d. in the £ imposed 
by the Finance No. 2 (193) Act.” This is, of course, equivalent to a 
small increase in the dividend declared, and will, I feel sure, be quit« 
welcome, and I trust you will agree with me that the results placed 
before you are satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 


INDIAN Export or Gop. 


One of the most interesting features in connexion with the 
trade of India during the past year or so has been the large export 
In normal times gold movements were largely influenced 
by the exports of produce. In lean years there were exports and 
in good years there were large imports. Thus we have it that in 
1921, a lean year, gold was exported to a value of about £15,000,000, 
and in 1925, a fat year, gold was imported to a value of about 
£45,750,000. Recent exports have, however, been occasioned 
partly through the low prices obtainable for produce, but mainly 
on account of the high premium which has been obtainable since 
Great Britain went off the gold standard in September last. The 
net exports of gold during the year 1931 were about £26,000,000, 
and since then further gold to the value of about £17,000,000 has 
been exported. Just recently exports have been falling off, 
possibly due to the boycotting of the Bullion Exchange in Bombay, 
and perhaps also to the fact of its being the harvest season, when 
cultivators are able to realize their produce. Various estimates 
have been made as to the amount of gold held in India. These 
vary from £5/600,000,000 to a figure well over that amount, but 
it is impossible to make any proper estimate except that the sum 
must be an enormous one, held both in hoards and in the form of 


of gold. 


ornaments, 
Hete to Inpta’s FINances. 

These gold exports, which commenced on a large scale after Great 
Britain went off the gold standard, have greatly benefited the 
Government of India’s finances. From January up to September 
Government had to sell Reverse Councils in order to support 
exchange, and during that period sold £17,457,000 in this way. 
From October up to the end of December, when gold exports were 
heavy, Government remitted by way of Council Bills £19,812,000, 
and since then they have remitted a further sum of about 
£20,000,000, Being in this happy position the Indian Government 
repaid an outstanding loan in this market of about £15,000,000, 
which fell due in January, and have also notified that they will 
repay a loan of £6,000,000 which falls due in June. 

Silver imports into India were on a reduced scale, being £7,077,000, 
as against £9,180,000 in 1930. There was a recovery from the 
lowest point touched in 1931 of 12d. to the highest point of 21 9-16d. 
in that year. 

The Imperial Bank rate moved up to 8 per cent. in September, 
but has since been reduced to 6 per cent. The average for 1931 
was 7.046 as against 5.887 in 1930. 

The balance of trade in favour of India for the year 1931 was 
Rs. 61 crores, as against Rs. 45 crores for the previous year. These 
figures are arrived at by taking into account the values of the 
imports and exports of merchandize, and the imports and exports 
Last year the exports of merchandize and net exports 


of treasure. 
196 crores and the 


of treasure amounted together to about 
imports of merchandize to about Rs. 135 crores. 


As. 


Exports AND Imports, 

Tt may interest you to have some comparative figures of some 
of the ‘principal commodities.’ The total exports from India 
(including re-exports) have fallen from 257 crores in 1930 to 169 
crores in 1931, while imports into India show a decline from 184 
crores to 135 crores. Cotton exports from India fell from 60 
crores to 36 crores, but imports into India rose to 7 crores as against 
4 crores in 1930, of which East Africa contributed over 3 crores 
worth. Imports of cotton piece goods and yarns dropped from 
36 crores in 1930 to 18 crores in 1931, the United Kingdom share 
being only 8 crores as against 21 crores in 1930. The total jute 
exports (raw and manufactured) fell from 53 crores in 1930 to 
33 crores in 1931. The exports of wheat were down to 23,000 
tons as against 193,900 tons the previous year. The Burma rico 
crop was about the same as the previous year, but prices were on 
a verv low scale. India absorbed ever a third of the crop. 

The Bombay cotton trade has shown some improvement and 
cotton mills have reaped some benefit. The boycott of British 
goods hasbeen and still-continues to be insistent, although there 
is evidence that an improvement is slowly but surely making 
headway. 

There has been no outstanding feature in the jute manufacturing 
industry in Bengal. In spite ef the curtailment of output by the 
closing down of 15 per cent. of and the continuance of 
working 40 hours per week only, and a substantial reduction in the 
stock of manufactured goods, there has been no response from 
consuming countries, and the outlook at present is not encouraging. 
A short crop of jute has not resulted in any substantial increase in 


looms 


price. : 
The coal industry shows no material improvement, and coal 
prices are still at a low and unremunerative level, 





The report was unanimously adopted, 
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Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS Sreapy. 
Tue stock markets during the past week have at 
shown a somewhat uncertain tendency, some of the Mi 
lative departments being affected by the continued ay 
of Wall Street and by the weakness of. the Kreuger - 
group of shares. On the whole, however, the undert . 
most markets has kept very good, and after a brief Lh, 


money has continued to be a paramount influence com’ 
with anticipations of a further reduction in Bank Rate. 
















* * * * 
VICKERS, 

At the present time, when the industrial outlook jg stil 
uncertain, it is satisfactory to note that some of oy i 
industrial concerns have been placed in a strong posite 
That this is so in the case of Vickers, Ltd., was eid 
both from the latest annual report and from the , 
made at the recent general meeting by the Chairman, Gand 
Sir Herbert Lawrence. Sir Herbert was cautious jn hi 
views with regard to the financial and industrial ontloo, 
but it was also clear from his statement that the COMpany 
over which he presides is in a strong financial position gy 
will, therefore, be fully prepared either to weather tempor 
further storms or take part in any industrial reyjyy) 
Vickers is, of course, now a holding company, the Mtiy 
interests being represented by shareholdings in Vicker 
Armstrongs, the English Steel Corporation and_ other sj), 
sidiaries. The main activities of Vickers-Armstrongs my 
necessarily be connected with the armament business, ag 
the Chairman in the course of his speech criticized th 
exclusion of armament work from the scope of the Britig 
Exports Credit Scheme, notwithstanding the fact th 
foreign competitors enjoyed financial assistance from. thei 
own Governments, with the result that this country wy 
Josing armament work to Italy and France. 

* * % % 
Brrrise INstrareD CABLes. 

At the meeting held Jast week of British Insulated Cably 
the Chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, was able to place a yen 
good report before the shareholders. Notwithstanding sony 
decline in the value of the turnover, the profits had exceeded 
those of the previous year. Moreover, the Chairman’s state. 
ment showed that the directors had certainly not Dem 
stinting the company in the matter of expenditure on mair- 
tenance and renewals. Sir Alexander pointed out that in 
addition to spending £245,000 on maintenance and renewak 
they had during the last three years expended over £360, 
in the provision of modern machinery and_ buildings, &e, 
the object being to secure economical output. 5 


% ae %* * 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 


At the recent annual meeting of the National Bank i! 
India—-a gathering, by the bye, which gained in interes 
by the fact that the High Commissioner for India was present 
Sir Charles McLeod, the Chairman, was able to refer to th 
great rise which had taken place in gilt-edged securities 
since the end of December last. In common with the English 
joint stock banks, the, board had adopted the correct policy 
of writing down the whole of them to or under market vali, 
but since the turn of the year any such paper losses must 
have been very fully recovered, while the  balance-sheet 
which was published with the report previous to the meeting 
showed a very liquid position. As is only natural, most o 
the speakers at the recent meetings of Indian Banks hav 
referred to the feature of the gold exports from India during 
the past six months, and in the course of his speech Si 
Charles McLeod referred to estimates which had been mai 
as to the amount of gold held in India. ‘These, he said, 
varied from £500,000,000 to £600,000,000, and even to 4 
figure well above the larger amount. 


% * % * 


A WELCOME VOLUME,* 


Many readers of Sir Ernest Benn’s well-known book, Accouil 
Rendered, will be glad to learn of the publication of anothet 
volume by that author entitled Honest Doubt or the Prt 
of Politics. It is beyond the province of these notes to 
comment upon works dealing with politics, but much of 
Ernest’s new book is concerned rather with _ finane 





*Honest Dowht or the Price of Politics, By Ernest J. P. Benn. O 


(Continued on page 540.) 
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_ COMPANY MEETING. 


NESTE oes a — ET 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES, LIMITED 


GOOD RESULTS FROM RAPIDLY GROWING BUSINESS 








RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 





SIR A. ROGER’S CONFIDENT REVIEW 





0k is stil 
Of our big : . . as , we : . , ‘ . , ‘ 
& Dositigg Ml Tae thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting of British Tnsulated | potentiality as feeders to their manufacturing business, so that their 
as evitey (ables, Ltd., was held at Exchange Station Buildings, Liverpool, | value was not merely assessable in terms of dividend. 


; 5 ril, 1932. 
state the Ist April, ‘ ; ea ae : 
n Con “ns \lexander Roger, Chairman, presided over a good attendance ; Bie Contracts Carrtep Ov. : 
aig eu s, hareholders During the past year they had completed the Scottish Overhead 
chee. . . « Grid for the Central Electricity Board, and the electrical track 
1 Outlog, The Chairman apologised for the absence of the Hon. Sir Arthur eiupitnnt Seq the Gheis. tallies Fenieiaie Walieer. ia beth’ ceane 
- Compin Mt Ranley. G-B.E., one of the Directors, who was sorry that owing to i ; ; : 4 : * 3 sie 
Mpany gm Atanleys, ©! 5 1 with entire satisfaction. They had now carried out the electrical 
siti ’ jisposition he could not attend. . rosa ss - oto Bs 
fon ani ese ~~ (Mr. W. Kerfoot) having read the notice convening equipment of a total of 1,215 track miles of railway. The company 
temporanyi , The Secretary (Mr. ¥V. ‘xertoo ) having read the notice convening fully maintained its prestige in the manufacture of super tension 
TeViya) fm the meeting, ; : ; ; cables, having up to the present supplied about 270 miles of 66,000 
the maip The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the report and | yolt cable. 
Vick accounts, said: When we met at this time last year I stressed the 
an »economy and for reduction of costs in the administration 
ther sith need for e : ‘ ; : 4 pip 
he. business, and taking into consideration the world conditions 
gs | of our business, 8 : . ; : 
Me NS the time I viewed our immediate trading prospects with a certain 
rae a amount of anxiety. “It is, therefore, very gratifying to your Board 
cized the ty be able to report a profit for the year which slightly exceeds 
le British ot of the previous year. During the year the reorganisation of the Helsby factory had been 
, that ot I ’ : : ; .* hanced gh ; 
act tha This result has been achieved in the face of a decline in the value completed and was now one of the best equipped factories of the kind 
rOM. thei ofthe tunover consequent to a large extent on the unprecedented | in the Kingdom. They recently removed the enamelled wire plant 
ntry Wa fallin the cost of raw materials and reduction in the selling price from Prescot to Huyton Quarry in order to provide more room for a 
of your company’s products and will, I trust, be regarded by rapidly growing business, and were about to commence the building 
dureholders as satisfactory. of new shops at Prescot for the increased and better manufacture of 
fine wires and tinned wires. 


In what he might call the “ bread and butter” every-day work, 
business was well maintained. The number of orders received 
continued to grow as a result of increase of clientele, and their range 
of manufactures. 


Factory DEVELOPMENT. 


Success OF Bonn Poricy. ra , P 
; ' * Higher THAN Ever.” 


Tha electrics . tpuy ‘ Ye ; “or ‘Dressl so si j ‘ - 
Cab he seg aa _~ not fc It oe wo! he a - ( Every endeavour was being made to take business hitherto done 
Pe 8 Ven acutely as ve sts 1€1 og te ty = your Boar sop t er | by the foreigner, and several additional sales branches had been 
. ay “e re s » ’ ogressive p ta yy ° > ~ ; 
: they have been justified in the bold and aggressive policy they | ohened. Last, but not least, they felt confident the company’s name 


IN Sone pave pursued for some time. for good work stood higher in the electrical industry than ever it did 
exceede| In addition to spending £245,000 on maintenance and renewals, before. (Hear, hear.) ‘ 

VS state ye have, during the last three years, spent £367,000 in the pro- The future of industry generally remained a matter of great 
lot Deen vision of modern machinery and buildings, &c., largely to achieve anxiety, but were we not surmounting our difficulties gradually ? 
MM mait #F more economical output. Had we not during the past few months instituted reforms which 
that inf We have also extended manufacturing in directions other than | have gone some way towards stabilisation and recovery ? 

renewak [pure cable making and thus broadened the base of our business. Bad as the general conditions had been and still were, it seemed to 


£360,008 We have invested in or acquired. cortam carefully selected allied | jim that this country had felt the de pression less than many others, 

138, ec, businesses, and in co-operation with some other of the larger cable | and we were certainly in advance of any other country in the matter 
manufacturing companies we have been able to apply a considerable of taking steps to secure a revival in trade. : 
degree of-rationalization in many directions. You will be glad to 
know that apart from the question. of reduction of costs these Crick wee Biiwarnic. kana 
various acquisitions are justifying themselves from the purely 
investment point of view.* I just want to add that your Board 

Bp jas no intention of being drawn into business which is not allied 

Bunk "\@ to the cable business. 

Interest 

resent Higher Prorit: Divipenp 15 Per Cent, 


So far as our own business is concerned (Sir Alexander continued) 
it does look as if we are likely to continue for 1932 on the scale of last 
year. We do not think we can look forward in the immediate future 
to any great acceleration of progress in the extension of electric light 
and power supply, but up to the present there is no diminutiion of 
= : < ‘ demand. On the other hand, the electrification of the British 
a et eee ere TOOUSID as compantt railw ays, at least for all suburban serv ices, cannot long be further 

+ ee ehrette eat hay i sar eS deferred. If the railways are to regain a measure of their former 
English with £576,593 for the previous year, or an increase of £13,017. prosperity, which is clearly in the National interest they must be 
poliey To this profit there falls to be added the balance brought forward modernized so as to provide a more frequent, faster and cheaper 
t value, JH fom last year, making a total of £868,928, out of which have been | co. jee in competition with road transport. 

'¢ must Paid directors’ and trustees’ fees, &c., debenture interest, preference | — , 





e-shert (are dividend and interim dividend on the ordinary shares, amount- RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION. 
neeting ing in ali to £192,003, leaving a disposable balance of £676,924. The day of the steam locomotive as a prime mover is over. 
nost of We then appropriate £100,000 for depreciation on property and | Electric working provides economy in train staff, saves time and 


5 have lant and transfer £120,000 to reserve account, thus leaving a | monev in preparing and fuelling locomotives for service, gives 

during lance of £456,924 available for dividend, out of which we recom- |) quicker acceleration in operation, and, speeds up the whole running, 

ch Sir mend a further dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary share |' thus obviating the necessity of duplicating lines in busy sections. 

. ade capital, making, with the interim dividend already paid, a total | Moreover, there is a substantial saving in the cost of operation per 

— distribution for the year of 15 per cent., and carrying forward | tyain mile. 

e said, M490) 958 at, Se ‘his £10. sed ag tate ‘ Oe : ah 

<5 $200,258 to next account, which is £10,941 more than was brought in. A proposition so obviously economical cannot be indefinitely post- 

A Strona Position, poned, and when it is taken up it will help forward the whole elec- 

trical industry immensely by loading the National Grid and so 

May I now refer you to the details appearing on the balance- | reducing the incidence of capital costs, and rendering possible the 


theet, from which you will see that our position is a strong one. supply of cheaper power to the advantage of industry generally. 
. There is no change in the amount of the eapital account, nor When this work is put in hand your company certainly ought to 


i the amount of debentures outstanding. The reserve account | be able to obtain a large portion of the orders for cables and track 
(cou Wil amount to £1,140,000 if our proposals to-day are approved equipment, as we undoubtedly have much more experience in this 
nother °Y you. The dividend equalization account and compassionate | technique than any other firm in this country, 
Price fund for work-people remain unaltered and, as regards the latter, 


Tam glad to assure you it continues to serve adequately its admirable A CorptaL TRIBUTE. 


ve U ° : . . 
ps and beneticent purpose. I cannot conclude without paying a tribute to our tireless and 
nant Sir Alexander reviewed various items in the balance-sheet, and indefatigable managing director, Mr. G. H. Nisbett. He is a tower 
in regard to investments said at cost they amounted to £1,012,560, | ef strength to the company, especially in these troublous and 


difficult times, and I am sure it is your wish that we tender to him 
and to the staff and to all the workers our warm thanks for their 
efficient and successful work during the past year. (Applause.) 


—— showing an increase of £44,361, These had recently been carefully 
|. fff srutinized and on a conservative basis their present value exceeded 
substantially the amount at which they stood in the account. In 
Most Cases these investments had been chosen with regard to their The report and accounts were adopt dl, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 538.) 

and political economy, and even from the hurried glance 

which I have.at present, been able to give the book I am 

convinced as to its practical usefulness. As in his book 

Account Rendered, so in this new volume, Sir Ernest Benn 

makes a great point of the extent to which we saddle posterity 

with a debt burden resulting from unsound finance in recent 

years, and he has no difficulty at all in proving his point. 
A. W. K. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED 


PresipinG over the twenty-fifth annual meeting of Rolls-Royce, 
Lta., at Derby on Wednesday, April 6th, Lord Wargrave (Chair- 
man), in proposing the adoption of the directors’ report and 
balance sheet, said there was no change in the issued capital. 
Sundry creditors were £44,177 less than at the end of the previous 
financial year. The change in the consolidated reserve fund, 
which was approximately £15,723 more, was the result of the 
allocation from the 1930 profits, and it was not proposed to add 
to it this year. Stock in trade and work in progress showed a 
large reduction over the previous year owing to a considerable 
extent to the completion during the month of December of several 
large aero orders. At the same time it would be appreciated that 
during a year of abnormal trade depression such as 1931 the sales 
of their luxury cars had to some extent suffered, and this was 
responsible for some reduction in stocks carried. In addition the 
unceasing efforts of the directors to carry on the business with the 





smallest possible stocks, consistent with efficiency, had contributed. 


to this result. The cash position remained favourable with invest- 
ments of £392,563 and cash of £199,459, a total of £592,022, as 
compared with £447,090 last year. Considerable sums would be 
required almost immediately to pay dividends, the amount due 
to the Pension Fund and for other purposes, and the directors 


felt that in view of the uncertain future every effort must be made to. 


conserve the cash position, especially as additional finance would 
be necessary as working capital when the hoped-for improvement 
in business materialized. The profit for the year was £144,197 as 
compared with £147,170 in the previous year, which in view of the 
adverse conditions encountered they would consider satisfactory. 
‘Together with £65,148 brought in there was £209,345 available. The 
directors recommendett a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum and a cash bonus at the rate of 2 per cent., which would 
absorb £82,581. It was proposed to allocate the balance as follows: 
Income Tax, £15,000; Pension Fund, £30,000; writing down shares 
in subsidiary companies, £10,000; carry forward, £71,764. It would 
be generally realized that the almost unprecedented depression of 
1931 could not but have an adverse effect on thoir sales of cars. 
Nevertheless the directors considered that sales were maintained of 
both the 40-50 h.p. and 20-25 h.p. models on a basis which could be 
regarded as a satisfactory tribute to the excellence of the productions. 
They had now well passed their twenty-first vear as a company, and 
their cars still maintained their well-earned reputation as the best in 
the world. Shareholders were to be congratulated that, thanks to 
the genius of Sir Henry Royce and his assistants, their achievements 
in the air had made such progress that their aero engines were fast 
securing the world-wide supremacy held for so many years by their 
cars. The special efforts which had been made to develop the export 
trade for aero engines had been very successful, and a number of 
Kestrel and Buzzard engines had been exported to various foreign 
countries during the last twelve months. Lord Wargrave added that 
he must again record appreciation of the loyal work of all their 
employees, whose co-operation had contributed in no small manner 
to the satisfactory results for the vear. 

The report and balance sheet were adopted. 








A Book for ail LOVERS OF FLOWERS 


“ ANNUALS” 


or Flowers which can be grown from seed in one year, 
by LEONARD SUTTON. 
2nd Edition ~ +9 


“The Spectator.” July 4th, says: 

“The best little book on annuals that exisis has just been 
issued. It ts a repetition with important additions of a lecture 
on annuals delivered to the Royal Horticultural Sociely by Mr. 
Leonard Sutton.” 


1/6 


Copies may be obtained through all Booksellers from Simpkin Marshall Ltd., 
or from 


SUTTON & SONS Ltd., READING. 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST,. MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
Write, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheets. 
Assets: £2,010,727. Reserves: £135,000. 
THE MAGNET BULLDING SOCIETY, 
New Magnet House. Paddington Green, London, W, 2. 
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Illustrated Guide 
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TRAVEL BY 


RAIL. 
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Through Newquay coach on the famous “ Cornish Riviera" 
Express—Paddington depart 10.30 a.m. each week-day— 


Newquay arrive 5.14 p.m. 


Enquire at Railway Stations, Offices or Agencies for full detail 


of train services, cheap facilities, &c., from al 


~~ »~_ >_> 


] parts. 








TOO/ satary « 


in this Society 
for yourSavings 


the peace of mind which 


C.E.B.S. brings. 


selected mortgages on 


holders. 


Put Your £3 To-day where they wi 


47 years’ record 
ot constant 


safety and 
unwavering 
dividends _ give 


the C.E.BS. a 
wonderful te 
putation for 
reliability, 


%® Another big advance was made last year. Still 
more hundreds of new. Shareholders accepted 
investment in the 


% Safety built upon the finest security of well- 
British 
bringing a steady monthly income, ensures No 
fears and No uneasiness for C.E.B.S. Share- 


Homes, each 


Ul all be 20/: 





when you want them—next year, or years hence— 





3% and carn punctual dividends of 
44% (free of Income Tax) half- 
yearly. Shares are at £25 or 
multiples (or by subscription from 
5/- monthly); withdrawal in full 
at any time. 


‘Apply to-day, enclosing cheque, or call, 
write, or ’phone Mansion House 5927 
jor Booklet 131. 


W. C. M. WIGHTMAN, Secretary. 








Deposits 
accepted on 
speci 
terms at 


5% 


TAX PAID. 














HURCH of ENGLAND 
coversi reananerr BUILDING SOCIETY 


26 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
(Opposite Monument Station.) 
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BOOK COLLECTORS - 
_COLUMN __- 














A GOOD BOOKSHOP is something 


more than an ordinary shop. It is a place where you can 
always spend a pleasant and profitable hour, looking at 
books at your leisure, and a centre for reliable information 
and advice on literary matters. 





Weare always ready to give suggestions and help in choosing 
books, and Lists and Catalogues will be sent on application. 


J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
__Telephone: Mayfair 3601 ___ 


{ 











BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 


WILL YOU HELPP 


Patron: H.M. THE KING, 
President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart.. 





G.C.B., ete. 
von Bankers: Secretary: 
Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. G, E. Maung, Esg. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


























Just, Ready, Free on Request, 84 Pages. 
CATALOGUE 461 V. 


oo TIME LITERATURE 


(Third Series). Principally of 17th and 
18th Centuries. Scarce and out-of-the-way 
works by Authors known and unknown. 


| Sewes & Rowse CAMBRIDGE 




















— 


——_ FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS! 


Over two million volumes to choose from. Best nee and on 

hand books on Literature, Politics and Travel. Catalogues free 
on mentioning your interests 

CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

GERRARD 9310 (7 lines). 








JUST ISSUED—Catalogue of the Library of the late Canon John 
Neale Dalton, K.C.V.O., etc., of St. George’s, Windsor. 
Theclozy, English Literature, er gt Topography, 
History, presentation books from Royalty, e 

J. THORNTON & SON, 11 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

















THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) NIGHTLY at 8.30. 
CARAVAN. 
MAISIE GAY. CEDRIC HARDWICKE, 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
(Vic, 0283.) 2/5 to 9/-. EVGS. 8.30. Matiaces Wed. & Sat., te 
“ TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL.” 

By James Bripie (Author of ‘‘ The Anatomist ”’). 
Hermione Baddeley, HENRY AINLEY, Frederick Piper. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ais na eae nae ass .. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund we eee “a eee > ee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve «. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability “at Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500, 000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches ofthe Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods 1eceived, 


LIBERTY’S 
FOR 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 












—s.0.S.— 


The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 

62,800 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded. 

Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND 


5 /- 


TO-DAY ? 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Lr.-Con. C. R, SATTER PHWATTR, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secreta 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 











42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 














DELICIOUS COFFEE. [ MME RAST ATED | 


NGLAN 
RED, WHITE 
FOR BREAKFAST & BLUE 
& AFTER DINNER. 








Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. 








at age 65, or at death if 
£ 1 O00 earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 99 ”? ” 35 


£41 3? 2) ” 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commission. 





MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATE 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





e 


{wo Shillings per tine (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
tngs displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
to aline charged as aline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not laler than Tuesduy of each week. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 
butter, or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones. 3d. 












pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 10; 10s. for 40; and 
25 or 100. How many may we entertain as your 
guests ?—-SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








PERSONAL 


RE you interested in international affairs ? If so, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’. Association), 

¥9 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for full particulars. 
t LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitations, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, Strokes, 
ac., are usually due to Hardened Arteries, Successful 
treatment with Dr, Mladejovsky’s Drosil Tablets, as 
reported in “The Lancet.”’ Descriptive booklet free.— 
Dnosit, 2E, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 








—_ ae a 
ge gig VON MEREY is willing to give informa- 

tion to anyone coming to Austria either to study 
music or to those who wonld like to stay in romantic 
castles as paying guests. She has a bureau of the lovely 
petit point embroidery as made only in Vienna, and can 
reply to all enquiries.—FRAULEIN VON MEREY, 6 Freyung, 
Wien I., Austria. 


JOVERTY EN EAST LONDON,.—Our poor people, 
especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and boeks greatly needed.—SuPER- 
INTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 1 Bromley Street, 
Stepney, E. 1. 











x you would see without glasses, send stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W. 1. 


bad b beg AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 

RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
acure ; money returned in full if no relief obtained),— 
Sole Importer: G. Liuoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 








CINEMA 





1; = Bb ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger, 2981. 
FIFTH WEEK, 
NOW SHOWING, 
Pabst’s Great Film of the Mines 
“*KAMERADSCHAFT.” 
* One of the best pictures ever made.”—Morning Post. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 








USINESS man (43), wide commercial and trading 
] experience as executive, capable organizer, 
literary interests. Small capital. First-class credentials. 
Box No. 1720. 





NHE UNIVERSITY will shortly proceed to award 
T two University Post-graduate Travelling Student- 
ships, each of the value of £275 for one year, and three 
Post-graduate Studentships of the value of £150. ‘The 
Studentships are open to both Internal and External 
Graduates of the University. Applications (on a pre- 
scribed form) must reach the Principal, University of 
London, South Kensington, 8.W.7 (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained), not later than May Ist, 
1982. 


= 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date’ know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADYICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred. 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
3. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








— 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


ICATION INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 
CACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. PEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
“. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Joan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 
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YONSULAR, F.O., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL. 
( ' OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-31. 

The tuition supplements a University education, and 
a special course has now been arranged for those who do 
not wish to go to a University. 
SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES FROM APRIL 11th 
Davies's, 5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W, 2. 


SO NSIR= 


on the Queen 
of Cruising 
Liners— 





RANDOR 
PERFECT T faN R’ 


CUISINE & 
SERVICE 
O other Liner afloat can offer you 
such charm and comfort. Beautiful 
Public Rooms, silent Card Room, delight- 
ful Ballroom, Verandah Café, charming 
Ststerooms, exquisite Louis XIV Restau- 
rant, Open Air Tiled Swimming Bath, 
Gymnasium, silent Sun-Decks away from 
games. 






MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
APRIL 22 25 DAYS FROM 45 GNS. 
To Tangier, Pa'ma, Palermo, Kurcola, Venice Split, 
Dubrovnik, Corfu, Sousse, Phillippeville, Malaga. 
MAY 21 18 DAYS FROM 28 GNS. 
To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, Medeira, San Sebastian (for Biarritz), 
NORWAY AND NORTHERN CAPITALS 
JUNE 11 13 DAYS FROM 20 GNS. 
To Norwegian Fiords and Bergen, 
JUNE 25 13 DAYS FROM 20 GNS. 
To Norwegian Fjords and Northern Capitals, 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671) 
Liveroool: 10, Water Street and Principal Tourist Agents 


CVS-I13 














MANRAINING 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 


FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 


bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
GIRLS. 





VELIXTOWE FOR 
a 7 4 

An Examination will be held in June for8 ENTRANCE 
and MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £30. 
Candidates should be over 12 and under 15 on June ist. 
Girls over 15 may compete but a much higher standard 
of work will be expected. Two Scholarships will be 
reserved for candidates offering INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, (Age limit 18.) 

For particulars apply to the H&AD-MistRESS, Last 
day for receiving Entry Forms, MAY 28. 


COLLEGE 





REFRIW SPA WATER 


TAKEN AT HOME 


cures RHEUMATISM 


It costs nothing to write for 

particulars of these wonderfully 

curative waters and how this 

simple, efficacious and inexpen- 

sive treatment is supplied direct 
to patients through post. 


Manager, Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Wells, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


(Member of British Spas Fezeration.) 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgelley. x 
D Moderate inclusive fee. Individaad ot Wats 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, MPAe ttm 


‘I. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL For aw 
S Chairman: The Bishop of St AoE GiRs. 
Kngland Independent Girls’ Public School. pint t 
Exa ninations. Large boarding house. Exteng\™4? 
ing fields.—¥For particulars, apply Hea-Misrune 











wT MARGARET’S SCHOOL, BUSHEY 





School for Girls.—Principal: Miss J. M. Borst 
YOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon,— i 


rN and day school for girls. Education f 
- MA ° ‘a u tor 
sidered especially, Health record high. —HEap-Mismaee 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSRy, 





Boarding school on modern public ge ‘ 
Recognized by the Board of Education ogi 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, Bracing ¢ 

coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly pier 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M, Cameron mt a 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. Haa, 





MNHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private RDIN 
T SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staffs bite 
tion for academic and music examinations ; "extent 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis. tide 
swimming, excellent health record ; individual ms 
Scholarships available.—Apply the Prrvcipais, = 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—About seven Scholarshie @ 
3 , ars! 
A £80 and under will be offered in June to bom aee 
15 0n May Ist. Date of Examination June 2nd.—Further 
particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, Aldenham ge 
Elstree, Herts, : — 











NLIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—About 12 Entray 
J Scholarships value from £100 to £25 a year mn 
1 Music Scholarship of £50 a year. Preliminary Exam 
ination May 23rd and 24th, Final Examination June Ist, 
2nd and ord, Particulars from the Secretary ang 
BURSAR, 


AVHELTENHAM 





PP ms) 
COLLEGE 


Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions (not Open to 
Members of College or Junior School). These includs 
Five of £80 (increased to £100 for special merit): Jame 
of Hereford Scholarship of £35 for Boys born or bro 
up in Herefordshire. Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship of 
£50 (preference to sons of Fallen Officers), Awan 
made for all-round excellence, or special proficiency in 
any main subject, including music. Preliminary 
Examination (at Candidates’ own Schools) on Monday 
and Tuesday, May 23rd and 24th, 1932. Final Exam 
ination (at Cheltenham) on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 31st and June Ist, 1932.—Apply Bursar, Chelten. 
ham College, 








OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1703 
J 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees, Leaving Scholar. 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev, the HEAD-Masten, 


— = HILh *8CHOOL, A.W, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An examination will be held on the 26th May, and 
the 2nd, 3rd and 4th June, 1932, when several Entrance 
Scholarships will be offered for competition to candidates 
who were over 12 and under 14 years of age on Ist April, 
The value of the Scholarships varies between a nominal 
sum and a maximum of £100 per annum according to 
(1) the financial position of the boy’s parents, (2) the 
standard of the boy’s attainments. ‘Two of the Scholar 
ships at least, however, are of a minimum value o 
£80 per annum. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of sutticient 
merit. 

For further information and application form, 
apply to the BuRsAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ITERARY Ty pewriting carefully & promptly executed 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N, Maclarlane(C), 44 Elderton Rd. Westclitf-on-Sea, 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable ; booklet free.—REGENT LNSTITUM 
(Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 





TEW AUTHORS PLEASE NOTE. 
N THE TEMPLE BAR PUBLISHING CO. are anxiow 
to obtain additional MSS. any subject, for current list 
Fiction, Poetry, Drama, Belles-Lettres. Prompt attention 
and best terms suitable work.—60 CHANDOS 31., W.C.% 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good storie 
if &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
KONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





ONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical compos 
t tions also considered for publication. Known 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DERRK 
Ltp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, Wo 








BOOKS, &c. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The Kas 
End Star. Yull of fascinating articles and picture 

oft East End life. “Send your name and address, and We 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—SUPER 
INTENDENT, HAST END MISSION, Stepney Ceateal 




















Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1, 
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HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


- —Are you entitled to Armorial Bear- 
ERALDRY: boagaall should have your Shield painted 
int ooden panel by an experienced HERALDIC 
ee * ice » Guinea. 

— ace Study—MIss WYLKINSON, 23 Otley 











=o 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


y “LY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 
APMIiVER eee to rise in market. Banknotes per 
ag Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
er jd Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
tal Plates (not vuleanite). Larg eor small quantities. 
returned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
bits, &c.. immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
ga New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








PY Victorian and Empire Dresses, &e.— 6 Smith’s 
Wiacary, 16 The Market, Finchley, N. 3. 


HOLIDAY APARTMENTS 














USSEX COAST. Charming Bungalow, splendid 
S sea and land views. Guests received, All modern 
conveniences; h. & ¢. in bedrooms,—Apply, *“* Lin- 
coins,” Pett Level, Hastings. 











FOR SALE 


a 
$60 buys de luxe CARAVAN.—2, Deuro, Cheltenham. 











es 





— 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


QUBLE Cream Cheese, Is. p.f. Weekly orders in- 
D vited.—-M. and M. STEVENS, Bradfield, Berks. 











GGS, butter and dressed poultry in combination 
E boxes direct from the farm.—Write for prices : 
LITTLEBOY, Spital Farm, Thirsk. 





DEAL roasting chicken 10/- pr., boilers 6/- pr. largest 
turkey young £1 ea, tr’d, Fern plants 2d. ea, p. paid. 
Nora DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 








Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest Oats 

in the world, 34 Ib. 1s. 6d., 7 Ib. 2s. 6d., 10 Ib. 8s. 6d., post 

id. Special quotations for larger quantities.—R. 
VALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 


rR” ROY Oatmeal made from the Cream of Seotch 











MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco, ‘ BIZIM”’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J, FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. ““ SOLACE CLRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaceos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 








12s, 6d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra, 


WORLDS GREATEST TRAVEL & 
THIS 
YEAR S E E 


A 


where the Empire Confer- 
ence will meet (at Ottawa 
in July). Canada — ‘‘the 
holiday land worth while”’ 
—unique, beautiful, invig- 
orating, both mentally and 
physically. We plan Can- 
adian holidays long or 
short, to any part, for any 
season, but you cam save a 
lot of worry by joining our 


“ ACROSS CANADA “ TOUR 


Six weeks out and home (four 
weeks in Canada) -touring 
Dominion from coast to coast, 
visiting every important city and 
all the famous beauty spots in- 
cluding Niagara Falls, the Great 
Lakes, the Prairie Provinces, the 
awe inspiring Rocky Mountains, 
beautiful Lake Louise, Banff, 
Emerald Lake, Yoho Valley, the 
Great Divide, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, etc. Atlantic crossing both 
ways by famous Duchess steamers 
by the Short Sea Route via the 
picturesque St. Lawrence Seaway. 
From Liverpool August 5. New 
reduced fare. 


Sd1TYOM 
*WILSA 


> 
— 
> 


Also several SHORT TOURS, 
21-27 days to Eastern Canada and 
U.S.A. New reduced fares. 


Write for fascinating free 
brochure to A. R. Swain, 
General Passenger Agent, 


ANADIAN PACIFI 


62.65 Charing Cross, London, 

S.W.1; 103 Leadenhall, Street, 

London, E.C.3; or Local Agents 
Everywhere. 


EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Anylengtheut. Pat. 
free.James St.'Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Diseounts:—2}°% for 6 insertions; 5° for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other Ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free —HENRYA.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 








ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 
SHETLANDS.—AIl kinds of Woollies handknitted 
for you personally by expert native knitters, from the 
lovely, real, Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, so 
cosy, so comfortable! The newest, most fashionable 
styles, plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle,” patterns, AT 
SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for a short period onty.— 
Write for Illustrated Booklet free, to WM. D. JOHNSON, 
$.328, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
A comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, Tele.: 314. Lift. 


ATH—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., RAC, 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINB 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 

Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 
ld. Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 


NDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tyms.: “Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 














E ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL 
“4Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. *Phone 312. 


EFRESH 


Winter terms from 24 gns. 


YOURSELVES 








in English Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d., post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
/TD. 


P. R. H. A., L7p., ST. GEORGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





rRVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage, For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655. 





JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakiast 
hs. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly.—With dinner 6s. 6d., oF 
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GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


2 guineas weekly. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


am TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Specratvor’s Recommended List. 


-or private hotels—in any part 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).— GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near). —SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire).— AVIEMORKE, 
BATH. GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
PULTENEY. 
ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
SPA. 
BELFAST..-GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE, 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.-BERESFORD. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (Ss. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS. ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER. 
BRIGHTON .—KINGS. 
ROYAL ALBION. 
ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—-TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District)—VICTORLA. 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT, 
~PALACE 


ALACI 






CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 

CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CHELTENHAM.— LILLEY BROOK, 
CHES R.--GROSVENOR. 





CHRISTCHURCH.--KING’S ARMS. 
PWLLYCROCHAN, 


COLWYN BAY. 
RHOS ABBEY. 


CONWAY (N. Wales),—CASTLE. 

CRAWFORD (Lanark ).— - 

CROW BOROUGH. BEACON. 

CROYDON (Surrey).-SHIRLEY PARK. 

DORCHESTER.— KING'S ARMS. 

DORKING. : 

gig toate SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
iATHS. 

DUMFRIES.— — 

EDZELL (Korfarshire).—PANMURE, 

ELIE (Fife)—MARINE. 

ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 

EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 

FALMOUTH..FALMOUTH. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—G AER LOCH. 

GLENLYON (Perthshire ).—FORTINGALE. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 

GRASMERE.-—-PRINCB OF WALES LAKE. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants.),—FOX AND PELICAN, 








HARLECH (Wales).— St. DAVID’S. 
HARROGATE.-- CAIRN 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’s. 
HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HUNSTANTON.--LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
ILKLEY..-WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADALBANE, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), —- 
VYRNWY. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).— ROYAL ANCHOR, 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROYAL VICTORIA, 


LAKE 








WE’ +E Wwe 
——NEW AGE DINNER. 
The Annual Dinner of the New Aae, the journal 
advocating the principles of Social Credit as set out 
in the books written by Major C. If. Douglas, wil! 
be held at Fraseati’s Restaurant, Oxford Street, on 
Saturday, April 9th, 6.30 for 7 o'clock. The Guests 
of the Evening will be A, R. Orage, Esq., and 
Arthur Brenton, Esqy., past and present, Editors 

» of the New Age. 
Tickets 10s. 6d, each, to be obtained from the 
New Age Office, 70 High Holborn, London, W.C. 2, 
Evening Dress requested, 











LLANDRINDOD WELLS.— YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO.--GOGARTH ABBEY. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyilshire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
~-HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 
—KENTLWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 
KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C.1. 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C.1 
— THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.--THE BAY. 


LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.- 


BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S, 


MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.--BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Foriarshire).— BENTS., 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
ROYAL MARINE. 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD, 
NEWQUAY.—IHTEADLAND. 


OBAN.--ALEXANDRA. 
GREAT WESTERN. 
STATION, 

PAIGNTON.— PAIGNTON PALACE, 


—REDCLIFFE. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL I 
PENMAEN MAWR (N. Wales). —G 
PERTH.— ROYAL GEORGE, 
STATION. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLEL PALACR. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).— TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). BAY. 
RIPON.—- RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY. ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHLP & CASTLE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUN MORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—-PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—-GLENDARAGH. 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset).—TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP POLK, 
TORQUAY.— GRAND. 
OSBORNE, 
~ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
TROON. MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNDERRY. 
WARWICK.— LORD LEYCESTER, 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO, 
WINCHESTER.— ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset).— ROYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.),— EAGLE LODG bh, 
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THE GREAT CHURCH 
TOWERS OF ENGLAND 


Chiefly of the Perpendicular 
By F. J. ALLEN 


With 53 plates in collotype and 59 illustrations in the 
text. Crown 4to. £2 5s, net 


This book is a specialized work of research with the 
camera on the more important church towers in 
England, with special reference to those in Somerset. 
‘The text of the volume is short, since the author has 
endeavoured to express the results of his study in the 
plates. All the photographs have been taken specially 
by him and have been reproduced with the greatest 
possible care. 





The Practical Parts of 
LANCASTER’S ‘IMPROVE- 
MENTS’ AND BELL’S 
‘EXPERIMENT?’ 


Edited by DAVID SALMON 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker, born in 1778, was so 
successful a teacher that he decided to make the boys 
who knew a little teach the boys who knew less. 
Andrew Bell was ordained in 1784 and opened a 
school at Madras. He too was compelled to adopt a 
monitorial system. ‘Their work made feasible the 
introduction of popular instruction on a national scale. 


[A HISTORY OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


By SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 


Royal 8vo. Volume I, 2nd impression. 30s. net 
Volume II. 35s. net 


eR antl Salm WY lt shantn Mi 
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The first volume of this work, published nearly ten 
years ago, contains an account, based on original 
sources, of all that is generally known to Europeans 
as Indian philosophy. The second volume contains 
four chapters on systems little known in Europe. Much 
of the ground covered is wholly new, the materials 
having been obtained from a first-hand study of all 
the available Sanskrit texts and manuscripts. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN GREEK 


According to the Text of the Codex Vaticanus, supple- 
mented from other Uncial Manuscripts, with a Critical 
Apparatus containing the Variants of the Chief Ancient 
Authorities for the Text of the Septuagint. 
Edited by A. E. BROOKE, D.D., N. McLEAN, and 
the Jate H. St J. THACKERAY. Volume II. The 
Later Historical Books, Part III. I. and If. Chronicles. 
Demy 4to, 20s. net 


THE MYCENAEAN ORIGIN 
OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY 


By M. P. NILSSON 
Royal 8vo, 17s. 6d. net 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


ELIZABETHAN STAGE 
CONDITIONS 


A study of their effect upon the interpretation of 

Shakespeare’s Plays 

By M. C. BRADBROOK 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
The author indicates the changes in the critical approach 
to Shakespeare’s plays which have followed upon an 
increasing knowledge of the conditions under which he 
worked. The effects of catering for a particular 
audience and a particular company of actors are con- 
sidered, and some attempt is made to sketch the ways 
in which Shakespeare relied on the conventions of the 

contemporary theatre. 


PLANTS 


WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY DO 
By A. C. SEWARD 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 
By describing what a plant is and what it does, Dr 
Seward tries to awaken in laymen an interest in some 
of the fundamental principles of biology. The book 
describes in language free from technical terms aspects 
of plant life which should interest persons without 
previous botanical knowledge, in order that they may 
be in a better position to appreciate what the world 
owes to plants. 


PETER ABAILARD 


By J. G. SIKES 
With a Preface by A. Nairne, D.D. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
No full study of Abailard’s life and thought is at 
present available in English, and none has been pub- 
lished on the Continent since 1901. The present book 
is an attempt to describe the career and writings of the 
very important XIIth century thinker who greatly 
influenced the future founding of Paris University. 
In its preparation full use has been made of the work 
of modern scholars, while recent discoveries of new 

texts have been utilized. 


OPERA HACTENUS 
INEDITA T. LIVII DE 
FRULOVISIIS DE FERRARIA 


Recognovit C. W. PREVITE-ORTON 
With 5 plates. Demy 8vo. 5s. net 
This book places at the disposition of scholars the 
Latin comedies of Titus Livius, the biographer of 
Henry V (generally but erroneously known as T. L. da 
Forli), and his tra¢tate De Republica. The plays are 
of high value for the history of humanism and the 
drama, and the tractate gives his views on the 
functions of the State. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
SCIENCES 


OR THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE 
By F. R. TENNANT 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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